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The Sword or a The Sword or 
The Cross? The Cross? 


From “The Nation” (New York) 


“In his searching little volume, ““The Sword or the Cross,” Mr. 
Page presents with force and truth the extreme position against war 
which must in our opinion be taken by everybody who would be a 
sincere and loyal follower of the teachings of Jesus. Undoubtedly 
this book would not have been allowed to circulate during the war, 
which is but another proof of the fact that all wars constitute in them- 
selves a denial of Jesus and everything that he stood for. Mr. Page 
does not hesitate to accept the logical consequences of his position. 
Thus he declares in answer to the question whether war is justifiable 





as a means of preserving political liberty that ‘the following of Jesus 
Christ is infinitely more important than the maintenance of political 
liberty." Had the Bolshevists but had the vision to see this at Brest- 
Litovsk, had they but refused to fight and also to sign the shame- 
less German demands, and thus to resist the German evil, their whole 
status in the world, and probably their future, would be entirely dif- 
ferent. We wish for Mr. Page's little volume what is, alas! an impos- 
sible wish, that it be placed in the hands ‘of every school child in this 
allegedly Christian nation. It would do a world of good and be a 
powerful weapon in the fight which is now on to save humanity from 
being exterminated by the very science of warfare which it has lately 
devised, it being today a problem whether war shall go or civilization 
perish. Not the least of Mr. Page's service is his final disposition of 
those phrases of Jesus which, together with the episode of the money- 
changers in the temple, are so blasphemously cited by the believers 
in mass-murder to make it appear that Jesus condoned what would 
have made all his teachings merely ghastly hypocrisy.” 


(Price of the book, $1.20 plus 8 cents postage) 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential] Christianity. 
but for the Christian world. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone, 
It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 





EDITORIAL 


Conservative Administration dent who does a lot of conservative things. While these 


Makes Liberal Moves 


criticisms of President Harding for his failures, the 
newspapers announce the achievement of several 
things of distinctly liberal import by the administration. The 
state of war with Germany has been discontinued by con- 
gressional action, and with the approval of the President. 
The foolish deadlock inherited from a previous admin- 


N T the very time that the radical press was printing 


istration is ended. The invitation to the great powers to 
sit in the early autumn on the question of disarmament is 
a great liberal achievement. The President has gone 
farther than any thought he would dare to go. He has 
opened up the whole question of armaments, and not sim- 
ply that of navies. Meanwhile the negotiations with Mex- 
ico are proceeding satisfactorily. If the state department 
has made some conditions that are humiliating to Mexico 
the way for a peaceful understanding between the two 
countries is still open. The bugaboo of war with Japan 
is ended, of course, if the disarmament congress is able 
to define a policy for the East as President Harding sug- 
gests. At this congress China will be represented as an in- 
dependent power, and there is a strong probability of jus- 
tice being done. Probably the act requiring the most po- 
litical courage on the part of the President is his an- 
nounced opposition to the bonus for able-bodied soldiers. 
Here was an opportunity to have purchased the political 
allegience of the coming generation of young men. That 
the greater good of the nation has prevailed over coun- 
sels of political opportunism is a matter for congratula- 
tion. In political theory the President may be conserva- 
tive, but it is better to have a conservative President who 
does a lot of liberal things than to have a liberal Presi- 


important issues are pending the President of the United 
States should have the support of the religious forces of 
the nation in behalf of the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national questions. 


Some Suggested 
Cabinet Changes 


HERE are features of the present organization of the 

President’s cabinet that might well be changed. New 
interests are demanding recognition. Only recently com- 
merce and labor have insisted on a place at the President’s 
council table. Today education is asking for similar 
recognition, and public sentiment is demanding that the 
appeal be heard. Suggestions have recently been made 
that there should be a department having administrative 
charge of all the American possessions inhabited by the 
non-assimilable races, and of relations with dependent peo- 
ples. If such a department is created, it is suggested that 
it include supervision of the Philippines, Cuba, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Panama Canal 
Zone, the republic of Panama, and all other overseas de- 
pendent or semi-dependent would not be 
surprising if a department of publicity were projected, to 
have oversight of matters of public information and to 
provide means of publicity for the nation at large. There 
can be little doubt that there should be some reliable 
national publication, weekly or monthly in character, that 
should provide information of a non-partisan and author- 
itative sort for all who care to secure it. The Con- 
gressional Record publishes the proceedings of congress, 
but its contents are neither non-partisan nor authoritative, 
consisting, as they do, of speeches made in the house or 


regions. It 
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senate. There is a place for a national publication of a 
strictly reliable character that shall provide the public with 
desirable information on all important matters in which 
the government has means of information inaccessible to 
the ordinary newspaper. Most of all, there is need that 
the army and navy departments be consolidated. It 1s an 
anachronism that in a government as far advanced in 
civilization as our own, two of the dozen portfolios should 
be devoted to destructive interests. The whole spirit of 
the times is toward the reduction of armaments rather than 
governmental promotion of military and naval interests. 
Such changes as these would interpret the ideals of the 
nation far more adequately than does the present structure 
of the President’s cabinet. 


Religious Democracies 
That Are Not Democratic 
‘TT’ HOSE denominations that talk about democracy in 
this country seem to have the most difficulty in rea- 
lizing their democratic ideals. Congregationalists, Dis- 
ciples, and Baptists have national conventions to which the 
delegate pays his own expenses. For this reason these 
meetings are always more or less sectional in character. 
The Baptists have secured the facts about their recent con- 
vention in Des Moines. Of the 10,066 churches, not over 
1,500 were represented, and perhaps as few as 750, ac- 
cording to the Baptist. Of the 2,189 delegates, 1,009 
came from the middle west states of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota and Illinois. At every convention there 
is talk of sectional influence upon the vote of the conven- 
tion. Disciples conventions can be located by the vote of 
a committee independent of convention action. The of- 
ficials have it in their power to choose just what sectional 
influence they wish to bring to bear in any given year. The 
Presbyterians have a much smaller national body. Some 
think it is less democratic than the mass conventions of 
the Disciples and Baptists, but it is really more so. Every 


Presbyterian is taxed a few cents each year to pay the ex- 
penses of the men who sit in General Assembly to consider 
denominational business. 


By reason of this system no 
commissioner is detained at home for any economic reas- 
on. The church draws a proportionate representation 
from all sections, and it matters little where General As- 
sembly meets. It is always fairly representative of the 
opinion of the rank and file of the denomination. From 
which it may be deduced that machinery does not always 
imply tyranny nor does the lack of machinery always 
connote democracy. Those denominations that have in 
the past years allowed themselves to be governed by the 
noise and fury of the galleries at national convention have 
no kind of democracy of which one may boast. 


Sermons For Sale 

At Bargain Prices 
OUR dollars down and eight dollars a month will se- 
cure fifty good sermons a year, declares the circular 
of one of our sermon factories. It is cheaper to buy an 
outfit of sermons than to buy a power washing machine. 
This is called the movement for better sermons. What 
an inestimable aid this would have been for Isaiah! Had 
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he lived in this age of modern conveniences, he might 
have had the reputation of a great orator without taking 
any time away from golf. Sermons like these would have 
saved Micah from making some of those extreme utter. 
ances about the abuse of wealth. Jeremiah need never 
have been so unpopular if he had only known where to 
secure some of these nice little sermons just thirty min- 
utes long, newly written and typed on one side of the 
paper. Of course where a preacher moves once a year 
he need have only one set. The average preacher would 
need only two sets which he could work off on each town 
where he went. With such a convenience Martin Luther 
might have given more time to family chores. John Wes- 
ley itinerated so much that he might have gotten on for a 
considerable time with one of the trial sermons which are 
furnished for the bargain price of two dollars. The ser- 
mon factory is the legitimate product of the short course 
education for the preacher. The man with a high school 
education or less who gives one year to his preparation to 
preach to intelligent people is not able to interest any- 
body with his crude cerebrations. His only hope of con- 
tinuance is to be a pastoral caller, a booster and the reader 
of somebody else’s sermons which ‘he imagines a doting 
audience will think are his very own. The result is a min- 
ister with a blunt conscience, and a congregation that hears 
a generalized message fitted to any village in the United 
States, but lacking any local “punch” for Jonesville. As 
these sermon factories multiply, there is need of some 
plain speech about them. It is a shame to a religious 
journal to advertise them, and a scandal to the church to 
keep ministers who ever patronize them. 


Wet Parade 
Is a “Dud” 


HE wets had been planning for weeks to throw a bomb 

into the camp of the drys. A parade was promoted 
which was promised to be a monster protest of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. Signatures were secured 
from over two hundred thousand persons promising to 
march in the parade. The New York World, which has 
devoted its columns to the furtherance of the cause of the 
nullification of the prohibition amendment, admits that the 
Fourth of July wet parade was a farce. The bomb placed 
under the eighteenth amendment is a “dud.” The Anti- 
Saloon League employed an auditing firm to count the peo- 
ple in the parade. The figures of this firm were given to 
the press, and were honestly transmitted to the public. Less 
than fifteen thousand people marched. About eighty per 
cent of them were foreigners, and probably the same pro- 
portion were middle-aged people. On the same day the 
Irish got up a parade in behalf of Irish Freedom. Though 
numbering but a relatively small percentage of the popu- 
lation of their city, the Irish were able to bring into the 
line of march over thirty thousand people. People will 
march in behalf of freedom, but there is no such insistent 
demand for booze that any considerable number will 
march through the heat in behalf of beer and wine. It 
had been expected that the wet parade would be the first 
gun fired in a campaign to nominate a wet mayor for New 
York, and eventually to launch a national movement in 
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favor of nullification. It is clear that fifteen thousand 
people in a population of six millions will never be able 
to force their will upon the nation, especially in view of 
the fact that many of them are not voters. The feature 
of the parade that excited most comment was the display 
of a picture, da Vinci’s “Last Supper,” with an inscrip- 
tion demanding the right to use wine with the daily meals. 
This use of a sacred picture for the purpose of securing 
indulgence of carnal appetites proved a little too strong 
even for the stomach of the hard New Yorkers. The 
marchers carrying the picture were hissed. 


“Main Street” 
In London 

R. SINCLAIR LEWIS, accompanied by his wife, 

is now in London, where he is an interesting figure, 
owing to the success of his story of “Main Street.” The 
editor of the British Weekly asked him to what he at- 
tributed the success of his story, and he replied that 
America is now beginning again to take an interest in her 
own life, especially the problem of living a decently bright 
and varied life in lonely country towns of about three 
thousand inhabitants. This is more difficult, he said, in 
America than in England, because our country is so large 
and such towns are further apart. When asked about the 
church in Gopher Prairie, he said that in such commu- 
nities the churches had great power—one would hardly 
infer it from the story—but that they were losing it stead- 
ily by excessive sectarianism. In little towns, he added, 
there are representatives of almost every denomination, 
with meager resources and handfuls in attendance at the 
services. He expressed himself as most favorable to Chris- 
tian union. In fact, the editor of the Weekly says, “One 
could see that ‘Main Street’ is an exposition in a guarded 
way of his own deepest beliefs.” No doubt; but it is a pity 
that he chose the distorted vision of a neurotic woman 
through which to portray his “deepest beliefs”; the more 
because it gives English readers, so few of whom know 
anything of America, a very imperfect picture of town 
life in the middle west. 


The Peril of 
Perfunctory Religion 

HE oath administered in a court of law is one of the 
reminders of the day when church and state were 

The oath invokes the name of God in covenant 
relation. Yet the administration of-this oath, once a sol- 
emn religious proceeding, has in general degenerated into 
a very formal and meaningless procedure. A Chicago 
court recently displayed a sign which read as follows: 
“The oath: The man who takes an oath enters into cove- 
nant with God that he will act faithfully and testify truth- 
fully in the case in which he is sworn.” It was found that 
the sign made an impression upon the prospective witness. 
A marriage ceremony is a religious service. The Roman 
Catholics call it a sacrament. Some irreverent Protestants 
go through it under circumstances that destroy all its grav- 
ity and dignity. A big country wedding hardly waits for 
the last amen of the service before the charivari begins. 
There are even churches which permit mock wedding 


united. 
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ceremonies as a means of revenue. Thus a religious cere- 
mony involving all the instincts of awe and fine feeling 
becomes a sorry farce. The organ prelude and postlude 
in our Sunday worship are designed to be a call to wor- 
ship and a fitting finale to the solemn act of communion 
with God. In many churches they are only a convenient 
device for drowning conversation. The prayermeeting talk 
and prayer may have originally voiced true aspirations 
and ideals. As the prayermeeting becomes convention- 
alized, these offerings of a contrite spirit are like the faded 
flowers left overlong on the altar. If religion is to be 
genuine it must ever be renewed from within. We cannot 
live upon any dead past. The sanctity of some other age 
or some other occasion will not be enough for the present 
hour. For this reason it were better to have no oath in 
a court of law, as our Quaker friends urge, than to have 
one devoid of its moral meaning. Even a prayermeeting 
would better be abandoned than to cumber the ground 
as the breeder of hypocrisies. It can save its life only by 
continual self-renewal. 


Christ Weeps 
Over the City 


O more pathetic passage is to be found in the gospels 
than that in which the Master stops on his tri- 
umphal entry to Jerusalem to weep over the doomed city. 
His words are immortal: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often I would have gathered thy children together as a 
hen gathered her chickens under her wings, but ye would 
not.” The survey of the city begun by the Interchurch 
World Movement proceeded far enough to indicate that 
there is the same occasion for sorrowing over the city of to- 
day. A wonderful change is in process which is but dimly 
appreciated by the people of the cities themselves, much less 
by the people of the rural sections. One-tenth of all the 
people of the United States live in New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Most of the western states have less 
population than does the city of Chicago. In 1880, twenty- 
nine per cent of the population was urban. Now over half 
of the people of the United States live in urban commu- 
nities. In cities of from twenty-five to fifty thousand pop- 
ulation we find the largest percentage of church member- 
ship, 50.3 per cent. In rural sections and in larger cities 
the percentage is less. In cities of over three hundred 
thousand it is 47 per cent. The figures for Protestantism 
in large cities are even more discouraging. While the 
cities of 25,000 have a Protestant membership represent- 
ing 28.1 per cent of the total population, in cities over 
300,000 the membership is 10.2 per cent. Protestantism, 
while still a strong force in the smaller cities, is weak- 
ening in the rural sections and in the large cities. Divorce 
statistics indicate that the family is weakening in the big 
cities just as the church is. Protestantism must take these 
facts soberly into account. The apostle Paul regarded the 
city as the strategic center. He was essentially a mis- 
sionary to the large cities of the provinces he visited, 
leaving rural evangelism to be carried on from city cen- 
ters. In America Protestantism has followed a strategy 
quite the reverse. 
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Sadhu Sundar Singh 


“The religion that only comes to us from external scrip- 
tures never becomes our own; our only tie with it is that 
of habit. To gain religion within is man’s life-long adven- 
ture. In the extremity of suffering must it be born; on 
his life blood it must live; and then, whether or not it 
brings him happiness, the man’s journey shall end in the 
joy of fulfillment.” 


HESE words of Tagore return to mind as one reads 
T the story of Sadhu Sundar Singh, the Indian Ohris- 

tian mystic whose visit to England recently made 
such a stir. Anywhere he is a figure to attract attention. 
Tall, erect, with black hair and beard, light olive complex- 
ion, soft dark eyes, with calm mien and bearing, even apart 
from robe and turban, he looks as if he had stepped straight 
out of the Bible. It is said that a servant maid reported 
to her mistress when he was at the door, ““There’s someone 
wants to see you, ma’am. I can’t make anything of his 
name. But he looks as if he might be Jesus Christ.” 

The Sundar, as has been said, is an Indian, whose life, 
since his conversion has been given up to the service of 
his Master with an abandon and a joy which recall St. 
Francis of Assisi. He has wandered as a holy man, with- 
out any possessions beyond the clothes he wears, his New 
Testament and a blanket, from one end of India to the 
other, preaching Christ to his countrymen as none but an 
Indian can do. He has been on missionary journeys to 
Tibet—a land closed to Christian missionaries—where he 
suffered horrible 
death. 


persecution, and was condemned to 
He has also preached in Ceylon and China. The 
note of his gospel is a joyous fellowship with the living 
Christ, and his air is of one on an errand, not unwillingly, 
but triumphantly, as a messenger of the best tidings. No 
figure today is so much like the early Christians; and he 
knows nothing of “the lost radiance of religion,” of which 
Dr. Jacks speaks. 

Already there is a biography of the Sundar, by Arthur 
Parker, and an elaborate study of his mind and message 


by Canon Streeter and A. J]. Appasamy. The reason for 


interest in his career is that he is a great present-day mys- 
tic, a practical mystic “the intensity of whose religious 


experience is precisely what impels him to practical serv- 
ice.” He recalls the shining figures that went singing 
through the world in the middle ages, and a study of his 
life throws a flood of light on such saints as St. Francis and 
St. Paul. With him mysticism is no vague pantheism, but 
a personal consecration of life, thought and devotion to 
Jesus Christ. He is an Indian interpreter of the gospel 
to Indians, and as a man of the east he is able to help 
the western mind to appreciate much that it does not under- 
stand, or has forgotten, in its own eastern faith. Parable 
and analogy are native to his speech, as they were to 
Jesus. About seventy of his parables are given by Canon 
Streeter—all of them are beautiful, and some of them 
wonderfully apposite—and all are drawn from old and 
simple and lovable things of everyday life. How simply 
he tells his faith and experience : 


Christ is my Savior. He is my life. He is everything to 
me in heaven and earth. Once while traveling in a sandy 
region I was tired and thirsty. Standing on the top of a 
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mound I looked for water. The sight of a lake at a distance 
brought joy to me, for now I hoped to quench my thirst, 
I walked toward it for a long time, but I could never reach 
it. Afterwards I found out that it was a mirage. 

In like manner I was wanderng about the world in search 
of the water of life. The things of this world—wealth, po- 
sition, honor, luxury— looked like a lake by drinking whose 
waters I hoped to quench my thirst. But I could never find 
a drop of water to quench my spiritual thirst. I was dying 
of thirst. When my spiritual eyes were opened I saw the 
rivers of living water flowing from His pierced side. I drank 
of it and was satisfied. His presence gave me peace, no 
matter in what circumstances I am placed. Amidst perse- 
cution I have found joy. In prison he was there. 


Like that other great Christo-centric mystic, the Apostle 
Paul, when the Sundar speaks of Christ, he thinks not so 
much of the Jesus of history as of the Teternal Christ, the 
image of the invisible God. “There are those who speak 
of Christ as the supreme mystic, what would you say to 
that?” he was asked. He replied: “That is the tendency 
of those who are not inclined to accept the divinity of 
Christ. Christ is not the supreme mystic; he is the Master 
of mystics, the Savior of mystics.” It is a little remarkable 
that the Sundar has arrived by spiritual intuition and ex- 
perience at a position closely akin tc that held by men of 
liberal-evangelical faith. The idea of Christ as a proposi- 
tion has no place in his preaching, says Canon Streeter. 
“The meaning of the atonement and the blood that washes 
away our sins is that we are grafted into Christ, I in him 
and he in me.” Thus by spiritual insight he penetrates 
that devastating misunderstanding of Pauline phraseology 
which has done such incalculable mischief to the church, and 
grasps the reality which the apostle proclaimed. He is no 
ascetic, nor does he habitually fast. Yet to him visions are 
granted, and they bring him refreshment and clearness of 
insight into the things of faith. 

Several questions are suggested by this fascinating figure 
from the mystical territory of the east, where the great re- 
ligions, including our own, were born. Why should a great, 
saintly Christian mystic be so startling an apparition in 
modern Christianity? Have we lost the mystical note, 
which has been the distinction and grace of the church in 
all its great ages? Has the church no longer the power to 
produce saints of simple, profound, creative experience? Is 
the church bankrupt of its most precious treasure? We 
argue and analyze, and develop a frightful lingo about the 
psychology of religious experience, but what about the ex- 
perience itself? Much ado is made about the social mean- 
ing of Christianity—and rightly so—but where is the 
power to make it effective, if such a figure as the Sundar 
is so exceptional as to be a curiosity among us? Even if 
we apply religion to social problems, as we talk so much 
of doing, there will be little result unless it has more power 
than it has now! 

One thing is certain, as a writer in the New York Even- 
ing Post has pointed out. Far short as philosophy may 
fall of explaining it, or psychology of analyzing it, or the 
new poetic fledglings of believing it—since they think there 
can be no such things as feathers because their own little 
souls are yet bare of them—mysticism must be reckoned 
with as a persistent, creative, illuminating force in human 
life, sending forth its flames of aspiration from the dark 
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soul of the primitive savage, from the God-intoxicated mind 
of the medizval mystic, from the art-inspired soul of a 
Schiller—the first to propose a philosophical scheme based 
upon the esthetic faculty—or a William Blake, a Phillips 
Brooks, or a Sundar Singh, and finally coming into its own 
in the more profound of modern thinkers. 


Are Women’s Styles 
Immoral? 


HERI has been much comment of late upon the 
changed standards of dress and behavior prevailing 
among the young people of American communities. 
Some of these comments are extremely pessimistic. They 
call atention to the increasing freedom and irresponsibility 
of conduct displayed by young men and women. It is said 
that feminine attire is deliberately contrived to advertise 
sex and suggest unwholesome ideas; that the older no- 
tions of seclusion and protection for girls have quite 
passed away; that young men and women regulate their 
own conduct without either parental counsel or concern; 
that the reading of sensational literature and the attend- 
ance upon questionable plays and moving picture dramas 
is so commonplace as to excite comment and disapproval 
no longer; that smoking is almost as frequently observed 
among women as men, and that the enactment of the pro- 
hibitory law has appeared to stimulate the use of intoxi- 
cants in many groups of the socially ambitious and aware. 
lt is probable that the facts which illustrate these state- 
ments are easily obtainable. Every community of any 
considerable size can furnish them. The past five years 
have witnessed rapid and startling changes in accepted, 
or at least tolerated, forms of behavior. It is natural that 
the war should be held responsible for no small portion 
of this new manifestation of the spirit of adventure. Great 
numbers of young men and women were given opportuni- 
ties for wide freedom of conduct, in which the question 
of moral ideals was less involved than that of service and 
eficiency. In the great majority of instances public serv- 
ice did not impair personal integrity. To an astonishing 
degree the young women of America maintained the ideals 
of dignity and modesty in trying conditions, and in cir- 
cumstances where the temptation to compromise with tra- 
ditional delicacy of manners must have been very great. 
None the less the effects of all this new sense of tree- 
dom and self-direction are very evident in both the young 
manhood and the young womanhood of the present time. 
Is the tendency downward? Is the social behavior of the 
time sinister in its significance? Are the moral values 
accumulated through generations at the expense of so 
much effort and solicitude being thrown away with a 
spendthrift wastefulness that threatens moral bankruptcy 
for the next generation? It is a problem not easy of so- 
lution, and there are convinced advocates on both sides. 
But we are far from persuaded that the pessimist has the 
last word. 
Every period of adjustment following war is a time of 
unrest and of shifting standards. This is one of the heavy 
costs of war, nearly all of whose by-products are evil and 
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only evil. But war is not the only cause of the new spirit. 
Knowledge is much more widely diffused than ever be- 
fore. Subjects that were once tabu in polite society are 
discussed with a freedom which is both stimulating and 
disturbing. Woman's entrance into political, industrial and 
commercial life has given her a sense of independence and 
self-assertion which separates her widely from the moth- 
ers and daughters of a former generation. In this new 
capacity she begins to regulate her affairs with astonish- 
ing awareness in regard to dress, social conduct, sex life 
and many other forms of behavior. And for the most 
part it must be confessed that she manages it, even at a 
very early age, with great insight and ability. 

The garments of women are far and away more sen- 
sible and healthful that ever before. 
a freedom and access to fresh air which only the sensibly 
habited women of the orient can approach. As for the ex- 
posure of limb and outline, that is a matter of custom to 
which the public soon becomes habituated. The exposure 
of arms, shoulders and limbs is by no means to be re- 
garded as a sign of moral laxity. Few people are in doubt 
as to whether the lightness and abbreviation of clothing 
observable in a particular woman are in the interest of 
free movement and comfort or are an advertisement of 
sex. It is the conduct and bearing of a girl or woman 
that determines the impression she makes, and not the 


They leave the body 


style of her apparal. 

Every generation has had its ideas of dress propriety, 
and generally any modification of or departure from the 
custom of the time is regarded with apprehension by the 
censors of morality. Women’s dresses a century ago were 
absurdly long, inflated and cumbersome. 
with them the scanty and abbreviated skirts of the present 
mode seem to some immodest. But the older style per- 
mitted an exposure of shoulder and bosom which even the 
A few 
years ago there came in for a time the fashion of thin, 
transparent skirts, which at first were affected by a few 
extremists in the smart sets, but soon became very com- 
At first there was an outcry of outraged decency, 
but soon no one thought anything more of the matter. Cus- 
tom had staled any sensational values the style presented. 


In comparison 


present so-called extreme style would exclude. 


mon. 


The women of the orient are as modest after their man- 
ner as any in the west. Yet they exhibit such startling 
variations from the conventions of the west as to seem 
quite indifferent to the exposure of the body. In many 
instances, particularly among Mohammedans, there is the 
most scrupulous care taken to conceal the face, while the 
rest of the person is a matter of indifference. 
seen women wade out into the shore waters of the Sea of 
Galilee to fill their water jars, carefully adjusting their 
yashmuks, or veils, to prevent their features from being 
seen, and at the same moment lifting all their lower gar- 
ments waist high to avoid getting them wet. And passers- 
by, habituated to the sight, hardly turned their heads to 
look. It is a matter of custom, and morals have little to 
do with dress when once the ideas of freedom and health 
have the right of way. The women who bathe in the holy 
waters of the Ganges at Benares, baring their bodies to 
wash their flesh and their garments in the sacred stream, 


One has 
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take no thought of any immodest conduct, nor do the 
throngs of their fellow worshippers. Our western women 
will not follow these customs made common by a differ- 
ent climate. But they will use the same good sense in 
adapting their clothing to the ends of health and com- 
fort, and only the evil-minded will be aware. 

On one side of the life of the younger generation there 
is crying need for amendment. That is in the relations 
of parents to children. The old autocracy of parental 
discipline is gone, and happily gone. Few parents have 
either the knowledge or the discretion to rule their chil- 
dren in the manner once thought necessary. And the evil 
results of too lavish a use of authority in the earlier days 
were as conspicuous as the opposite evils of abandoned re- 
sponsibility too often seen today. What is needed is neither 
the martinet sort of discipline practiced a generation ago, 
nor the lapse of all direction too much in evidence now. 
It is desirable rather that the relations of parent and child 
shall be those of comradeship and confidence. This is 
much more difficult than either of the extremes. But it 
is the only ground for the deeper sense of respect and 
obedience which a new and very wonderful generation of 
children is learning to accord to fathers and mothers who 
understand and sympathize. 

For there is just such a generation of children and young 
people now on the way to maturity. They are given large 
freedom by their parents, but at the same time they rec- 
ognize the standards of manners and morals of which they 
have been made aware by tactful instruction and by in- 
spiring example. They enjoy the diversions which are 
abundant and wholesome. They are unafraid in the pres- 
ence of crises of conduct that might prove disastrous to 
neglected or scolded youth. Between them and their par- 
ents there is mutual respect and confidence. They are the 
honor of the social order and the hope of the future. They 
are not trying to experiment on the margins of propriety, 
but are alert to discover where their educational advan- 
tages and their social liberty may be made of greatest serv- 
ice to the institutions and groups with which they find 
themselves connected. In such young people, neither Puri- 
tans nor moral spendthrifts, lies the hope of the future. 


Division Scandal Threatens 
China Missions 


seen eye to eye theologically. This has made no differ- 
ence in fellowship, for the sense of an overwhelm- 
ing problem served to unify them to meet the needs of the 


FE )R a good many years the China missionaries have not 


largest nation in the world. It is only in the past year that 
fellowship has been broken. Now there are in the Protest- 
ant camp of China two distinct groups. One emphasizes 
the second coming of our Lord and feels that the imma- 
nence of this event makes unnecessary many of the items 
of educational and philanthropic work. The other either 
does not believe in the second coming, or feels that the 
Christian’s duty is to be busy at his work, no matter 


what the immediate future may bring. 
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The premillennialists have come into group conscious. 
ness through the visit the past year of Dr. Griffith-Thomas 
of Toronto and Mr. Oharles Trumbull, editor of the Sun- 
day School Times. These gentlemen made a tour of China 
to proclaim to the missionaries the immanence of the 
Lord’s coming. A “Bible Union” was formed of those 
holding the premillennial faith, and by implication thos 
outside the Bible Union do not believe the Bible. Abou 
two-thirds of the missionaries are outside this organiza- 
tion. The missionaries in the Bible Union are largely 
those of the China Inland Mission and of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance, neither of them denominational or- 
ganizations. Naturally the missionaries of the Seventh 
Day Adventists are in the Bible Union. Probably not five 
per cent of the missionaries of the great evangelical bodies 
have united with the Bible Union, though there are some 
who may sympathize with the premillennial view of the 
Bible. While those who hold to the social gospel are will- 
ing to fraternize with all Christians and to co-operate with 
them in all good work, the premillennialists, taking their 
cue from American leaders, are developing the spirit oi 
exclusiveness, and withdraw themselves 
pany of their brethren. The Chinese witness the scandal 
of division among the Christian forces and naturally they 
feel that the Christian religion is not the religion for China 
if it is not even able to hold in fraternity a group of ardent- 
ly religious people at work at the same task in a distant 
land. This weakening of the Christian forces in the face 
of new hazards in Chinese life makes the future of mis 


from the com- 


sionary effort in China problematical, even though we have 
been feeling until recerttly that this was the most promis- 
ing field in all the world. 


Students are returning to China from the various civil- 
ized nations of the world. Large numbers of these are go- 
ing back with the report that the educated classes in west- 
ern countries are above Christianity, and that the church 
has but little influence upon the life of the people. Some 
Christian students are returning with a different assess- 
ment of the facts. There is every tendency, however, for 
the Chinese nation to follow the leaders who bring a ma- 
terialistic philosophy from the west. In addition to the 
influence of these students, there is widespread resent- 
ment against the aggressions of Christian nations on the 
territorial integrity of China. Nearly every one of the 
larger nations of the west have some kind of territorial con- 
cession. The Chinese will never be happy until China is 
once more a land for the Chinese. 

With the missionary problem in China becoming more 
difficult by reason of the changing attitude of the Chi- 
nese themselves, the tragedy of the divisive movement 
within the Christian group is the more marked. With de- 
votees traveling over China, spending ten minutes between 
trains to declare, “Jesus is coming,” the intelligent China- 
men may be expected to mock. He has no background in 
his thinking for a catastrophic second coming. The denomi- 
national leaders may continue to get up big drives as a 
means of unifying the Christian forces, but what the Chris- 
tian church of today needs more than anything else is 
some honest thinking on fundamentals. 
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W. E. Orchard 


Eighth Article in Series on “Some Living Masters of the Pulpit”’ 
By Joseph Fort Newton 


town man down to the roots of him. If he’d got 

the sea and the hills in his soul, or the great wide 
spaces, and if he heard the cry of the wind above the rattle 
of your beastly old streets, he’d not say much about the 
things that seem big to him now, and he’d not know how 
to say enough about some things he gets rid of in five 
minutes !” 


. TELL you what it is. That parson is city-bred, a 


After such manner a man from the far back Bush of 
Australia, who had lived in the great, lonely silences until 
he had been stripped of all conventionality, but confirmed 


in the worship and fear of God, spoke of Dr. Orchard in 
his Enfield days. The man from the Bush never went to 
church—did not care a hang about it, he said—and at 
first he was shocked by the sermon, as no anemic sermon- 
taster knows how to be shocked. But he soon realized the 
profound reverence and sincerity of the preacher, despite a 
seeming flippancy and a love of shocking people, from 
which he has never recovered. There was a point in the 
thrust ; but it is also true that if Dr. Orchard had the wave 
in his heart and the cry of the wind in his soul, he would 
have less to give the restless, nervous, jostled city folk to 
whom he ministers, and which makes him easily the most 
picturesque and outstanding figure in the Free Church 
pulpit of London. 


“NEW THEOLOGY” 


In the stormy days of the New Theology discussion, 
hardly an echo of which remains, Dr. Orchard stood with 
R. J. Campbell, albeit with an accent, emphasis and point 
of view all his own. By virtue alike of temperament and 
experience both were wandering stars, each in his own 
orbit, but Orchard was the abler of the two, having a 
more incisive intellect as well as a finer literary quality. 
His early thesis upon “Modern Theories of Sin” revealed 
a man with whom to reckon, at once provocative and 
provoking in thought, as fearless in criticism as he was 
fruitful in constructive insight. Many still think that 
some of the best work he has ever done was as confident 
and counsellor of souls astray, torn between sorrow and 
revolt, whereof we read in “Problems and Perplexities”— 
one of the best books of its kind ever written. Indeed, 
he is reported to have said that it was in dealing with the 
difficulties of others that he discovered the inadequacy, if 
not bankruptcy, of the New Theology, and a need for 
something deeper, more drastic, more real. Hence his 
“trek back to Christ,” as he described it, wherein he aban- 
doned the position then held, or rather went beyond it 
towards a Free Catholicism. The closing pages of the 
little book gave a hint of this tendency: 

The true Church is that organism which continues the 
ministry of Jesus Christ, and is the body of God’s increasing 
incarnation. At present no organization can be identified 

But it does not follow that the 


with that organism. 
present institution can never become the church of God. It 


It will 
It is impossible 


will probably grow worse before it grows better. 
have to face reform or extinction. 


to predict the character of the next generation. But there 
will probably be a change in the very idea of the church, 
and it is more than likely that the conflicting ideals of Cath- 
olicism and Protestantism will disappear and give rise to a 
fresh synthesis. The church will then be truly catho- 
lic, for it will embrace every type: lowly, like the Lord, the 
servant rather than the mistress, the learner even more than 
the teacher. Surely all within the church must hear the 
warning sounds. They come not from the defiant world; 
the world heeds us not; nor from some scornful ambassador 
of the gates of hell. That sound is the church’s Lord, knock- 
ing, without! 

Even in his liberal days Dr. Orchard was a liberalist 
with a difference ; as far removed from an arid rationalism 
as from the dilettante whose theology is a confection of 
rose-water sentiment. For him Christianity was dynamite, 
not jam, a stroke of lightning, not a stick of candy. He 
held that liberalism meant that a man was free to be a 
Christian, not that he holds his Christianity lightly or 
loosely ; that he has the same charity teward the past as 
toward the future, and is as willing to listen to St. Bernard 
as to’ Henri Bergson. Otherwise, he said, our boasted 
liberalism is only sound and bluster, signifying nothing 
more than narrowness and vanity. He thought the liberal 
pulpit rejected certain dogmas about Christ, because it 
wanted Christ himself brought nearer to us—with the de- 
mand which he knew would plague him with an unsatisfied 
passion to be more like him. He imagined that liberals 
were discontented with the dogmas of atonement and sal- 
vation because they were against an easy gospel—that is, 
they were willing to stand naked before the Awful Holi- 
ness, seeking “purity rather than peace,” as Newman made 
his motto. In short, if he was anxious for religion to be 
liberal, he was far more concerned that liberalism should 
be religious in a radical, creative, deep-going fashion, \ssu- 
ing in heroic moral action. As a result he found himself 
an orthodox heretic among liberals and a liberal heretic 
among the orthodox; and that is where he stands today. 
















MESSAGE MORE IMPORTANT THAN LABEL 


No matter; it is far more important to understand Dr. 
Orchard and his message than it is to try to classify him 
im One category or another, much less to paste a label on 
his cassock. At the King’s Weigh House in London, as in 
his earlier ministry in Enfield, he attracts an eclectic audi- 
ence from all over the city, drawn equally by his shattering 
criticisms of the older views of theology and the positive 
message which no utterance of his ever lacks—but still 
made by a grace of personality and an authentic spiritual 
genius which mark him as a God-illumined preacher. Not 
a few insist that the rarest power of Dr. Orchard is his 
gift of prayer, as revealed in his golden little book, “The 
Temple,” which has done so much to help men of the 
modern mind to walk once more the quiet way to the 
Place of Hearing. Brief, tender, wistful, heart-probing, 
its prayers are like those paving stones one finds in unex- 
pected places on the Yorkshire moors, marking a broken 
and half-forgotten path over the heather toward an 
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ancient shrine of faith, Whitby Abbey, uplifted on its 
stately headland above the northern sea. It is a modern 
devotional classic, the like of which it would be hard to 
name, unless it be “Spoken Words of Prayer and Praise,” 
by Tipple, whose prayers are lyrics of the love of God 
and the beauty of his world, sun-bright and attuned to 
the songs of birds, albeit not lacking in sympathy for the 
struggle and tragedy of life. In my London Diary I find 
the following memory of my first service at *he King’s 
Weigh House, the Sunday evening before I returned to 
my work at the City Temple in 1917. 

May 12th:—Went to King’s Weigh House Church today— 
made famous by Dr. Binney—and heard W. E. Orchard 
preach. He is an extraordinary preacher, of vital mind, of 
authentic insight, of challenging personality. From an ad- 
vanced liberal position he has swung toward the Free Cathol- 
icism, and by an elaborate use of symbols is seeking to lead 
men by the sacramental approach to the mystical experience 
and the social expression of religion. Some attend for the 
service, some for the sermon, and together they make an 
influential following. The sermon had to do with the vision 
of Isaiah in the temple—a favorite theme in these days 
when so many things are shaken—and seldom have I heard 
a preacher more searching, more aglow with the divine pas- 
sion. He does not simply kindle the imagination; he gives 
one a vivid sense of reality. He has a dangerous gift of 
humor, which sometimes sharpens into satire, but he uses it 
as a whip of cords to drive sham and unreality out of the 
temple. He said that preaching in our day is bad, and that 
in the Anglican church “it is really worse than necessary!” 
Much ado is now made about reordination, and he thought 
that it is not enough for the bishop to lay his hands on a 
preacher; the servant-girl and the tram-driver ought also to 
add their consecration. With the lift of God in his face he 
cried: “You need Christ, and I can give him to you!” Surely 
that is the ultimate grace and glory of the pulpit—the living 
Christ mediated to men. It recalled the oft repeated record 
fm the Journal of Wesley, in respect of the companies to 
whom he preached: “I gave them Christ.” It was more 
than an offer; it was a sacrament of communication. 


LONDON’S MOST IMPELLING PREACHER 


Such an entry gives no details of the picture, no ac- 
count of the service with its strange blend of medizvalism 
and modernity, no description of the man who is the most 
impelling preacher in London, as he is often the most 
perplexing and irritating. A tiny, wisp of a man, with 
tow hair and searching blue eyes, if in the pulpit he looks 
like an ascetic, in private he is the most joyous of com- 
rades and the best story teller in England. At first the 
service, with its quick changes of artistic vestments, sug- 
gests a kindergarten parade of ecclesiastical millinery— 
in which Leviticus is substituted for Galatians, and the 
crucifix for the cross—until one has read his remarkable 
sermon on “Color in Religion,” and knows what he means 
by it. Behind him in the pulpit hangs a crucifix, and he 
often seems to appeal to it beseeching the Master to speak 
through him the living word. For sheer intellectual 
power, for keenness of spiritual insight—its authority 
marred, at times, by priestly assumption—he is as unique 
in his appeal as he is inimitable in his oratory. His bril- 
liant asides, swift and sharp as a rapier-thrust, with 
enough slang in them to make them spicy, would not sur- 
vive revision in print, but they are tellingly effective. 


July 21, 1921] 


When, however, we get beyond his humor, his satire, his 
gadfly criticism—which entitle him to be called the Ber- 
nard Shaw of Nonconformity—we find ourselves face to 
face with something that grips and pierces, and will not 
let us go. It is not of the intellect merely; it is a passion 
for souls which softens the sharpest edges of his thought 
and irradiates even his most cutting sarcasm. As an- 
other has written with true insight: 

At the heart of his theology is a Christ who, feeling the 
urgency of the divine will upon him, and yielding himself up 
with the utmost singleness of purpose and the most complete 
self-abandonment to the impulse of Saviourhood latent in 
every man, obtained that “Name that is above every name,” 
whereby all men must be saved. Suddenly a note of passion 
creeps into the clear, sympathetic voice, bringing us up 
against something really great and searching, and all the 
minor irritations are forgotten. Suddenly the preacher grips 
reality with naked hands and all side issues sink below the 
surface. He is speaking of the reality of the soul, of sin, 
of the human will, of God, of Christ. Terrible in some moods 
is his unsparing surrender to truth, his incorruptible atti- 
tude towards reality. He refuses to eat the bread of con- 
promise, spurns all cheap pragmatisms, scorns to debase 
religion into a mere means of human happiness. He does 
not palter with the irony, the exactions, the crushing stern- 
ness of the love of God; he does not trick himself or others 
into believing that Jesus can be loved with immunity. His 
‘Christ is the Christ whose words fling fire on the earth, 
whose touch leaves wounds, whose cross shatters our little 
providential theories and tempts us to cry out in our pas 
sionate hours that it is a cruel and bitter thing to be loved 
of God. Men who have so learnt Christ have a Herod- 
sword within their hearts, and by an inalienable birthright 
belong to the spiritual aristocracy. If such a man is a 
preacher, especially if he isa born preacher like Dr. Orchard, 
he will fling fire among men and live to see it kindle. 


DR. ORCHARD DURING THE WAR 


From the first day of the Great War to the last, Dr. 
Orchard stood in his pulpit and pointed to the crucifix, 
at once a prophet of indignation and a priest of pity. He 
preached no interim ethics. If he was called a pacifist 
it did not matter; he refused to lower the Christian ideal 
an inch. Insistently, consistently, with passionate and sur- 
rendering conviction he bore magnificent and ceaseless wit- 
ness against all war. His criticism was merciless, his sar- 
casm withering, and he spared no one however high in 
office. Through it all one felt an infinite heartache, as of 
one who was himself crucified by the agony of it all. Re- 
turning one day from Scotland, in a railway carriage | 
heard one British officer say to another: “I say, old chap, 
it’s a beastly business, this war. It tears me in two. Over 
here we sing Peace on Earth, and out there the killing of 
boys goes on. When I get so fed up I can’t stand it any 
longer, I go to a little chapel in Duke Street, where a 
chap named Orchard blows the whole blooming business 
up. All I can do is to swear, but he gets it said. It’s 
ripping to hear him do it.” Had Dr. Orchard exercised 
such a ministry in New York, no doubt he would have 
landed in jail, so much greater is the freedom enjoyed in 
England. In my diary are a number of entries about him 
and I venture to transcribe another: 

May 10th, 1918:—What the Free Catholicism may turn out 


to be remains to be disclosed: so far it is more clever and 
critical than constructive. W. E. Orchard is its Bernard 
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Shaw, and W. G. Peck its Chesterton. At first it was 
thought to be only a protest against the ungracious bar- 
renness of Nonconformist worship, in behalf of rhythm, 
color, and symbolism. But it is more than that. It seeks to 
unite personal religious experience with its corporate and 
symbolical expression, thus joining two things hitherto held 
apart. As between Anglicans and Nonconformists it dis- 
covers the higher unity of things which do not differ, and 
that is a distinct advance. For, if we are ever to have 
Christian union, it must be by comprehension, not by com- 
promise. It ought to be possible for those who emphasize 
individual experience of religious reality to unite with those 
who seek the corporate fellowship of believers. Together 
they may approach the largeness of Christ, in whom there 
is room for every type of experience and expression. Also, 
by interpreting and extending the sacramental principle, and 
at the same time disinfecting it of magic and superstition, 
the Free Catholicism may give new sanction and inspiration 
to creative social endeavor. For years it has been observed 
how many ultra High Churchmen—for example, Bishop 
Gore, one of the noblest characters in modern Christianity— 
have been leaders in the social interpretation and applica- 
tion of Christianity. Perhaps, at last, we shall learn that 
it was not the church, but humanity, with which Jesus iden- 
tified himself when he said, “This is my body broken for 
you.” There is still further light to break forth from Chris- 
tian truth, and let us hope that the Free Catholicism will 
help us to see and follow it. The great thing about ‘Chris- 
tianity is that no one can tell what it will do next. 


Perhaps this entry may help some of those who mis- 
understand Dr. Orchard to see the kind of Catholicism 
of which he is a prophet and a pioneer. Some imagine 
that by Catholicism he means the Roman Church, but that 
is neither free nor catholic. No one knows better than Dr. 
Orchard that Rome, as it now is, would crush him as 
quickly, as contemptuously, as she did Tyrrell, and with a 
tragedy far more ghastly than that of Newman. For while 
he has much that reminds one of Newman, he is a free 
spirit, and he knows the way to Emmaus as Newman nev- 
er did. Others think that his Catholicism is merely es- 
thetic and temperamental, a sentimental attachment to 
some antique survival, like a fondness for Gothic archi- 
tecture or a new version of the Mass. Far from it. He 
would, no doubt, restore much, if not all, of the old Cath- 
olic system, but without the spirit of anathema, exclusion, 
and compulsion, uniting the cultus of Christianity with 
its creed, and interpreting both in terms of eternal truth 
and modern need. Thus his vision is far wider, more 
comprehensive, more revolutionary than his critics are 
aware. Recently he said: “Some of you have been reas- 
sured about me lately that I am not going over to Rome, 
after all. I am not so sure. I may! But why are you 
not afraid that I may join the Salvation Army? Because 
equally I may! What I hate are the middle ways.” 


“FREE CATHOLICISM” 


No; the Free Catholicism is far more Catholic than 
the Roman Church, and it is freer than the Free Churches. 
It is a rediscovery of the comprehensiveness of Christian- 
ity, a living experience of the universality of Christ, as 
much at home with the Inner Light of the Quaker as with 
the Real Presence. But it joins depth with breadth, and 
finds in the old Christian dogmas not metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, but dynamic forces for the creation of new men and 
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a new social order, linking mystical vision with social pas- 
sion, and freedom with fellowship. One has only to read 
the sermons of Dr. Orchard, who follows the old elabor 
ate homiletic method—what the English call “the three- 
deck sermon’’—to discover how profoundly radical the 
Free Catholicism is both as to personal experience and 
social regeneration. For the two are inseparable in his 
thought, as witness such sermons as “How the Cross Re- 
constructs Personality,” and “Christian Dogma and Social 
Revolution.” Here is vital preaching, as ancient as it is 
modern, aglow with insight and passion and prophecy ; the 
voice of one who has the genius of a pathfinder, and the 
courage to make experiments, knowing that as of old 
Jesus “made as though he would have gone further,” so, 
today, he beckons us toward his own largeness. In a 
striking sermon entitled “The New Catholicism,” he says: 


This then is the New Catholicism. At present it is no 
more than a dream in the hearts of a few, rather misty and 
vague perhaps, yet able to make every waking hour full of 
unrest for its realization. With others it is only a dumb 
craving for they know not what, a discontent with things 
as they are. It has yet to outline its policy and fight its 
battles; and before it can conquer, there are prejudices to 
overcome, fears to dispel, false conclusions to disprove. Yet 
it holds the field. Denominationalism can no longer count 
upon the old-time loyalties. Neither Protestantism nor 
Romanism can ever do anything but stand over against one 
another, hostile and suspicious. There can be no reconcilia- 
tion until they are gathered into one really Catholic Church. 

Such hopes can only be realized as we get back to 
the catholicity of Christ’s character and teaching. It is 
following names instead of Christ that has ruined us all. 
It is the attempt to employ worldly power instead of the 
wisdom of the Cross. It is a false scholarship that has given 
us a divided Christ. Only as we discover the One Catholic 
Christ shall we be able to build the One Catholic Church. 


If in this appreciation the emphasis has been laid as 
much upon the message as upon the messenger, it is be- 
cause the Minister of the King’s Weigh House stands be- 
fore us a shining and challenging figure, at once a rebuke 
and a portent. With the spiritual radicalism of his Mas- 
ter, he puts to scorn our comfortable conventionalism, our 
plausible expediences, our Pickwickian endeavors after 
Christian unity, no less than our compromising cowardice 
in the presence of the organized brutality of modern in- 
dustrial and political life. When one thinks of the tragedy 
of a divided, distracted, ineffective church—a mere hud- 
dle of sects, each clinging to its own little dialect—set over 
against the federated iniquity of the world, one thanks 
God for a prophet-priest like Dr. Orchard; as much for 
his teasing humor, his tormenting satire, and his tantaliz- 
ing, waspish criticism, as for his radiant insight and elo- 
quence. Let him wear his gorgeous vestments and use 
the ancient symbols and litanies of faith, if by any means 
he can help to bring back the visions that make the church 
the sacramental incarnation of Christ. Frail, fearless, fas- 
cinating, across the tumbling seas I can still see him as 
he stood at his high altar, having poured out his heart in 
protest against the collective suicide of war, making the 
gesture of the Cross in benediction—as if to point us, in 
parable as well as precept, to the b Bhkist whase an- 
ointed messenger he is. UNION 4 
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The Church and Its Bible 


By W. J. 


canon, or Bible, except the Old Testament. The 

church of the second century began to have in ad- 
dition to the Old Testament the New Testament. The 
church of the third century became conscious of a body 
of sacred writings other than the Old Testament. It was 
not till the fourth century that the greatest of the Greek 
preachers could say, “He who cannot buy a complete 
Bible ought at least to purchase a New Testament.” 

Literature springs out of life. History is written sub- 
sequent to events. The church came first and the New 
Testament sprang out of her bosom. One may safely say 
that during a hundred and fifty years the church was 
and the New Testament, considered as a sacred canon, 
was not. The book did not create the church; the church 
created the book. 

This creation was a process, half incidental, half under 
the urge of circumstances. It is only in the light of sub- 
sequent events, the glow of the centuries, that we can 
see the process to have been a providential one. The 
“most beautiful book in the world,” the third gospel, was 
written by Luke, the companion of Paul, quite inciden- 
tally as a message of exuberant faith to his friend Theo- 
philus. The author could have had no idea of adding a 
precious unit to a sacred canon. Similar statements per- 
tain to the other gospels. Each had its incidental call, 
its individual history, and its special, local, timely mes- 
sage. Paul’s letters were called out as naturally, yet as 
incidentally, as a pastor’s sermons or a college president’s 
chapel talks. Paul could not have dreamed that his letter 
to the Galatians, or to the Romans, or his correspondence 
with the Corinthians, would become features of a sacred 
canon to stand through a thousand or ten thousand years. 
There is proof on the face of his letters that he antici- 
pated nothing of the kind. When he refers to “the holy 
scriptures,” as in his exhortation to Timothy, he means 
the Old Testament. And this is what Jesus meant when 
he warned the hardened Pharisees to “search the scrip- 
tures,” 
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CHURCH CAME BEFORE BIBLE 


This simple fact, namely, that the church created the 
book, and not the book the church, and the further fact 
that the creation was a process covering, broadly speak- 
ing, the first two centuries of the Christian era,—these 
facts have tremendous bearings. 

The early church was not the church of a book, and the 
Christian religion was not originally the religion of a 
book. In this respect Christianity is in striking contrast 
with the Judaism of the days of Jesus and with the re- 
ligion of Mahomet centuries later. Originally Chris- 
tianity was just simply devotion to the person of Jesus, 
a devotion guided, filled, and in every way conditioned 
by the Holy Spirit. Early Christianity was not devo- 
tion to a book, or reliance on a book, or the affirmation 
of the infallibility and finality of a body of sacred writ- 
ings. Its actions were not conditioned by chapter and verse 
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citations, and its final appeal was not to “the Book” in 
matters of doctrine and polity. 

The appeal of the early church was to the apostles and 
first elders as long as they lived; to such elders or leaders 
as had been companions of the apostles after the apostles 
had passed away; still later, to those who could say “I 
have seen and heard such and such a one, a companion 
of Paul, or Peter, or John.” 

About the middle of the second century these com- 
panions of the apostles, and companions of companions 
of the apostles passed away. As they did so the church 
began to seek out authoritative documents. If a writing 
could be traced to an apostle, or to the companion of an 
apostle, it was held to be of value and reliance was placed 
on it. Thus the first gospel was traced to Matthew the 
publican, wholly or in part; the second gospel, to Mark 
the companion of Peter; the third, to Luke the compan- 
ion of Paul; and the fourth, to John the beloved disciple. 
The writings of Paul began to be gathered and treasured. 
A little book was found and kept that proceeded from 
James the brother of Jesus, and one by Jude. The book 
of Revelation had a long, hard time getting itself into the 
canon; it was supposed to have been written by John, 
but there were doubts about its authorship. 

Thus the canon grew. And its growth was stimulated 
by force of circumstances. Persecutions and the rise of 
false doctrines made the defense of the faith compul- 
sory, and under the exigencies of the times the apostolic 
documents became more and more precious in the eyes 
of the believers. A halo of the past gathered round them 
and there grew up a doctrine of inspiration relative to 
them, and they were placed on a level with the Old Tes- 
tament. There were some who perceived, indeed, that 
these apostolic documents were of nore direct value for 
Gentile Christians than the Old Testament writings, and 
thus it came to pass that in the fourth century Chrysostom, 
as quoted above, could say, “He who cannot buy a com- 
plete Bible ought at least to purchase a New Testament.” 
This striking bit of pulpit exhortation may be taken as a 
landmark in the history and triumph of the New Testa- 
ment canon. The appeal of the middle-second century 
church to the apostolic writings was not to their inspira- 
tion or to their finality or their infallibility, but simply to 
their reliability as coming directly or indirectly from the 
apostles. The teachings of the books were accepted as 
reliable because the source was reliable. The waters were 
pure because the fountain was pure. 


THE SEAT OF INFALLIBILITY 


It was not till the time of the Reformation that the 
Bible, Old and New Testaments, was looked upon as me- 
chanically inspired, infallible and final. The Roman Cath- 
olic councils found the seat of infallibility in the church. 
The Protestant leaders felt the need of an opposing stand- 
ard of infallibility, and found it in the Bible. It seemed 
not to occur to either of the contending parties to chal- 
lenge the claim of infallibility itself. The Protestant move- 
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ment would have been on a far safer basis today and 
might have been much further advanced had it challenged 
the Roman Catholic claim on the one hand, and on the 
other asserted the impossibility of any infallible standard 
and denied the need of one. We have come to the time 
when we must deny this claim, whether in Roman Cath- 
olic or Protestant ranks, and must also free ourselves from 
the hypothesis of the need of such a standard. An in- 
fallible standard presupposes infallible interpreters of it. 
It presupposes an infallible message to infallible recipients, 
men or institutions. But such men and such institutions 
do not exist. The Roman Catholic Church is as prepos- 
terous as it is logical in meeting the issue squarely and 
announcing its infallibility when it speaks “ex cathedra” 
in the person of the pope. It is equally logical and equally 
preposterous for any first class biblical scholar or any 
eighth grade pulpit tyro to assert his infallibility as an 
interpreter of an infallible Bible. We live in a growing 
world, not an infallible one. Our best ethical and spir- 
itual thought is an approximation to ideals that are still 
beyond us, and our best conduct halts awkwardly on the 
road to perfection. 

The ancient church, heeding the voices of apostles and 
companions of apostles, harkening to the echoes of the 
Savior’s simple messages of love and life, was a unit. In 
its unity it conquered the Roman Empire. But see the 
tangle into which we have gotten ourselves by our hy- 
pothesis of infallibility, our dogmatism, and our unlove- 
liness! Between two and three hundred sects of us, each 
claiming the validation of the same infallible book, each 
tacitly claiming infallibility in its juggling of texts to 
prove itself right, and too many of us “red in tooth and 
claw” to tear asunder those who have honestly seen other 
light than ours. 


SCIENCE OF INTERPRETATION 


The interpretation of the Bible is a science quite as much 
as chemistry or botany or engineering. If the untrained 
man would read it as the ancient Christians did, that is, 
simply for its ethical and spiritual guidance, simply as 
one of the ways of leading to Christ, all might be well. 
But when the untrained man goes to the Bible for infal- 
lible dicta on which to build a creed or a sect trouble be- 
gins. He invariably plays the role of the carpenter rather 
than the interpreter. He selects texts as the carpenter 
selects boards in a lumber yard. He cuts and splices with- 
out regard to context, historical setting or literary form. 
In this way the most flagrant isms are built, conflicting 
dogmas are backed by infallible credentials, and the Bible 
is discredited in the eyes of intelligent people. 

There is no possibility of the union of Christians so 
long as the Bible, and more especially the New Testa- 
ment, functions as an infallible standard on the one hand, 
and on the other the untrained sectarian interpreter passes 
his interpretations of it over on an unsuspecting public 
as an infallible coin. Such religious malpractice results 
in division, pride of sect, bigotry and aloofness. There is 
a hardness about the hypothesis of infallibility that does 
not belong to the graciously human side of real Christianity. 
Infallibility, if there were such a thing, would be remote 
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from life, so remote as to be inaccessible. Popular belief 
in the book as infallible yet shrouded in mystery and in 
need of explanation has opened the door of opportunity to 
the sectarian dogmatist, the fanatic, the misleader, the 
religious mountebank preying on the credulity of ancient 
and modern “sheep without a shepherd.” The delectable 
city of Christian union does not lie at the end of such a 
hypothetical road kept by guides the more dogmatic the 
more ignorant they are. 


THE INCIPIENT CHURCH 


The New Testament writings grew by a natural human 
process out of the life of the church during the years 
from 50 A. D. to about 100 A. D. The church was in 
its incipiency and the New Testament is in large part the 
history of its incipiency. Its function was the function 
of every great literature springing out of great movements. 
It was and is the presentation of the history and poetry 
of the movement, of its truth and emotion, of its ideals 
and power. The New Testament is great in proportion 
as primitive Christianity was great, divine as it was di- 
vine, human as it was human, and inspired as it was in- 
spired. It is and was, therefore, mainly if not wholly, a 
first century production, the incipient offspring of an in- 
cipient movement, the divine-human offspring of a divine- 
human movement. Centuries later it became a canon, a 
“rule of the books,” a divinely infallible and inflexible 
commitment, a static thing, a finality, with chapters and 
verses for doctrines and dogmas, with fixed ordinances, 
and rigid polities, and prescribed rituals, a thing abso- 
lutely hard and cold, like sand and cement hardened into 
concrete and reenforced with “rods of iron.” Legislative 
and doctrinal functions were imposed on it that the liv- 
ing writers of the living church, the growing writers of 
the growing church, never could have imagined, 

The process of canonization of the New Testament be- 
came thus, instead of the unspeakable blessing that it 
should have been, a lamentable perversion. Where love 
really reigns laws have been imposed; where emotion and 
inspiration and poetry prevail cold and hard and heartless 
dogmas have come in; the place of the Christlike God, 
the Father of Jesus, has been usurped by the Old Testa- 
ment monarch God, or a Greek metaphysical One of 
Three, or worse still if possible, a Roman Caesar God 
bristling with foreordination and terrible with armies and 
thunderbolts. The simple, fraternal society of the early 
church reflected in the New Testament has been elabo- 
rated here into a hierarchy, such as the Roman Catholic, 
and depressed there into a congregationalism and individ- 
ualism scarcely short of anarchy, and for both sorts abun- 
dant texts have been found. 


BIBLE’S CHIEF FUNCTION 


Somehow or other the New Testament must be taken 
away from all special pleaders and given back to the 
humble-minded man of God who seeks in it nothing but 
the way of childhood and brotherhood, childhood toward 
God, and brotherhood toward man. Its first and foremost 
function is to help us on the way to the love of God and 
the love of man. In that resides Christ’s own summary of 
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the law and the prophets. “Except ye become as this lit- 
tle child ye shall by no means enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” The child, the man, the plowman, the lumber- 
man, the banker, the doctor, who finds with the help of the 
New Testament “the far Father in the close, sweet Son,” 
has found enough. 

Having found God the Father of Jesus there; having 
found Jesus the brother of man there; having found man 
the brother of man there; having found there the sermon 
on the mount and the golden rule; having learned the les- 
sons ef the Samaritan, and of the father of the prodigal ; 
having adopted the sisters of Lazarus as his own sisters, 
and made the mother of Jesus his own mother—the child- 
like man who has found and learned and done all this 
has found and learned and done enough. 

To be a child of the Father of Jesus and a brother of 
all the brothers of Jesus is the social ideal of the New 
Testament. It is the unifying, coordinating force of the 
New Testament. This must be what the Master had in 
mind when he prayed that “they all might be one.” Surely 
he could not have thought of sacraments and rituals and 
philosophies and dogmas and church polities and hier- 
archies and historic episcopates and the deliverances of 
councils as functioning in the answer to such a prayer. 


ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS 

If the New Testament is our best and most precious 
literary help in the way of reaching the Master, and if 
the whole spirit and life of the Master has integrating ef- 
fect; if Jesus lived and loved and died and arose from 
the grave to create and promote a fraternal “socius” 
among men under the Fatherhood of God—his God, then 
whatever militates against such integration of mankind 
should be frankly confessed as inexpedient and non-essen- 
tial. And nothing but what is essential should be pressed 
as a basis of union, or as a factor in a basis of union. 

Examples of the misdirection indicated above lie all 
along the historic highway of the church. They range from 
the most fantastic deliveries of hopelessly illiterate lead- 
ers to the sonorous dogmas of equally hopeless ecclesias- 
tics. One should not shrink from the logic of his own po- 
sition. The writer is a member of the church of Disciples. 
He may, therefore, without offense, it is hoped, make a 
concrete case of his own body of believers. 

The Disciples movement began as a plea for the union 
of all Christians in Christ. As the basis of such union 
the leaders in the movement bravely proposed the creed 
of the first Christians and the first church, namely, that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. They advocated and 
allowed freedom of opinion relative to the various his- 
torical formulas of faith. Allowing such freedom it was 
assumed to be as clear as a mathematical axiom that all 
Christians could unite in Christ. Working on this basis 
during about two generations the numerical growth of the 
Disciples was phenomenal, and the leaven of their ad- 
vocacy found its way into the whole “lump” of American 
Christianity. 

MAKING A CREED OF THE BOOK 

But in an evil day they mistook the function of the 

New Testament, as indicated above. They made the mis- 
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take that hundreds of other denominations have made, 
They turned from the sublime and sufficient creed of 
Christ and made a creed of the “the Book.” Legalists, liter- 
alists and sacramentalists sprang up among them. A con- 
siderable wing of them became a church of the “the Book,” 
as though it were not sufficient to be simply the children of 
God, and brothers of Jesus. They sought New Testament 
warrants, “chapter and verse,” for minute and inconse- 
quential forms of worship, such as the use of instru- 
mental music. They opposed the organization of philan- 
thropic and missionary societies, and of delegate represen- 
tation in conventions because there was no “chapter and 
verse” for such things. Out of this unwarranted and un- 
scriptural legalism has come a cleavage. Over two hun- 
dred thousand Disciples have disclaimed fellowship with 
the main body. In practice these Disciples have made op- 
position to instrumental music in church worship, and op- 
position to missionary societies, tests of fellowship, and 
virtually they have added their contentions as clauses to 
the creed. Beneath this unfortunate cleavage lies the hy- 
pothesis of the final and infallible book with final and in- 
fallible legislation for the thousand-fold minutiz of 
churchly life. 

Sacramentalism in the matter of immersion-baptism is 
creating widespread perturbation if indeed it does not 
threaten to force another cleavage among the Disciples, 
and the root of the difficulty is in this same mistaken view 
of the New Testament and its functions. Certain Dis- 
ciples missionaries in China, India and Africa have been 
reported as receiving into fellowship certained immersed 
native Christians from other bodies of believers. The 
Disciples are a unit in the belief that immersion was, as 
Dr. Philip Schaff said, “the original, normal form of bap- 
tism,” amd they are a unit in the practice of immersion in 
the case of primary obedience, though there is a growing 
practice among the churches of America similar to that 
reported from the mission field. For the conditions con- 
fronting Disciples missionaries toddy there is no New 
Testament precedent, or any direct New Testament in- 
struction whatever. There could not be since the New 
Testament writers had no such conditions with which to 
deal. But the more legally minded and sacramentally 
minded branch of the body has demanded that the said 
missionaries be called to account, and that they be re 
quired to conform to the traditional practice of the Dis- 
ciples at home or be dismissed from service. 


AN INFALLIBLE HUMAN CREED 


If the matter is pressed the missionaries, who undoubt- 
edly believe with all their hearts in Jesus Christ, will 
be asked to add, in substance: “And I believe with all my 
heart in the traditional practice of a majority of the 
churches of Disciples, infallibly based on their infallible 
interpretation of the infallible book.” Practically this is 
the situation. It is perfectly clear that the international 
convention of Disciples in passing the resolution in St 
Louis last October calling for such confession on the part 
of its missionaries departed from its original basis of fé- 
lowship and faith. It exalted its practice into a dogma and 
a test of fellowship by which it proposes to fetter the 
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freedom and lower the dignity of its missionaries. With 
the St. Louis resolution spread on its minutes the Dis- 
ciples stand before the religious world as another example 
of a people starting right and ending wrong, starting 
simply as believers in Christ, and ending as believers in 
their own infallibility. By this action the Disciples have 
invalidated their plea for union on the basis which, to 
Thomas Campbell and his early coworkers, seemed en- 
tirely scriptural and sufficient, namely, faith in and loy- 
alty to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is not easy to abandon or revise the thought and prac- 
tice of hundreds of years, but when these have proved in- 
efficient and mischievous there should be a brave effort 
in the way of correction. The first step in the way of 
such correction is the emancipation of the church from 
a medizval, dogmatic and legalistic use of the Bible as a 
whole, and more especially of the New Testament. Such 
emancipation will open the way for the restoration of the 
church of the Pauline age, that miraculous, new creation 
of our Lord, founded on faith and love, infused by faith 
and love, conditioned by faith and love, and doing those 
things which faith and love prompted. The function of 
“the word written,” its first and highest function, is to 
lead us on beyond itself to “the Word made flesh,” that 
we may “behold his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Reducing Christianity to Nonsense 


EpIToR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your correspondent, Mr. Chas. E. Petty, takes issue 
with me in regard to the quintessential teachings of Jesus and 
the proper definition of Christian. I am aware that the over- 
whelming majority of the socalled Christians agree with Mr. 
Petty. His views are far more confortable than mine, but they 
will not bear analysis. I confess to a strong prejudice in favor 
of clear thinking and precise expression. In old-fashioned, trick 
diplomacy words are used to conceal thought, but in religious and 
ethical literature words should be used to express ideas most 
accurately and exactly. Mr. Petty reminds us that Jesus was 
an oriental and fond of colorful, rhetorical and exaggerated 
language. This is true so far as his parables and imagery are 
concerned. But it is not true and cannot be true with reference 
to perfectly plain and explicit injunctions and commandments. 

We are entitled, says Mr. Petty, to “interpret” the saymgs 
of Jesus as reported in the four Gospels. Yes, when interpre- 
tation is necessary. But nullification is’ reprehensible even in 
legal decisions. When Jesus said, Resist not evil, and, moreover, 
pointedly contrasted his commandment with the cruel and vin- 
dictive provisions of the Old Testament, he meant exactly what 
he said. He did not mean that after you have admonished a 
brother several times you may thrash him within an inch of his 
life, if he persists in evil doing, or imprison him, or hang him. 
He did not believe in punishment and did believe in the restrain- 
ing and healing influence of passive, moral resistance, or physical 
nonresistance, to evil. 

Those who cannot follow him in this respect are not Chris- 
tians in regard to that issue. They have every right to refuse 
to follow Jesus in that or any other respect, but it is idle and 
foolish in them to pretend that they do follow him, or to nullify 
his commandment by flagrant misinterpretation. 
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To say that Jesus’ way is not the way of our cold, scientific, 
hard-headed western world is to say, indirectly, that Christianity 
is an impossible religion for modern western and progressive 
peoples. This is what Nietzsche and his disciples do say. They 
say that Christianity is sentimental mush, “slave religion” and 
“slave morality.” 

I turn with interest to Mr. Petty’s description of the Christian 
—for I cannot call it definition. He writes: “The spirit of 
Jesus, the general outlook he entertained of the relationship the 
race holds to God, the work we have in hand for humanity are 
quite enough for us to have to make us Christian in theory.” 
Well, the spirit of Jesus is to be found bodied forth in his in- 
junctions and essential teachings—he said so himself. God he 
regarded as the Father of all mankind, and the work we have 
in hand for humanity, again, is the work prescribed and ordered 
in the teachings and sayings of Jesus. There is simply no 
wriggling out of this conclusion. Either the teachings of Jesus 
are realizable, or they are not. Either the average human being 
can accept them and practice them, or he cannot. I said nothing 
in my letter about “theoretical” Christianity. You might as well 
speak of theoretical food, or theoretical raiment, or theoretical 
houses. Religion is something to live by, or it is a set of hollow 
and meaningless formulas. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Petty that it is better to call a man 
a bad Christian than to state the literal fact that he is not a 
Christian at all. The world is outgrowing solemn hypocrisy 
and humbug. Men and women who accept essential Christianity 
and practice it, or do their utmost to practice it in a non-Chris- 
tian state and society, are Christians. All the others have no 
right and no claim to the name Christian. If they would rather 
be called one per cent Christians, or “bad Christians,” many will 
humor them. Some will not. I am one of the latter. I urge 
them to summon a little courage and candor and to admit that 
they are unable to accept Christianity. They may be good citi- 
zens, desirable friends, pleasant neighbors, but Christians they 
are not. 


Victor S. YARROS. 
Hull House, Chicago. 


Social Christianity Must Prevail 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I want to express my great satisfaction on reading your 
splendid editorial in your issue of June 30, entitled “The Church 
and the Neutral Zone.” If that view of the mission of Christ's 
church does not prevail the Church is doomed to impotency. 
But it will prevail, for Christ reigns and is working in the minds 
of his followers, and the church must commit itself unreservedly 
to his great program for the regeneration of our social and 
industrial order, as well as to the spiritual welfare of mankind 
God bless The Christian Century in its great work. 

Los Angeles, Cal. J. H. GARRISON. 
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British Table Talk 


A Superficial Calm London, July, 1921. 


HE other day, being on the top of a bus, I heard a voice 
I with an American intonation asking which of the build- 
ings we were passing was the Mansion House. Upon 
this, we began a long chat of great interest, to me at least. The 
American proved to be a Canadian doctor who has spent much 
time in the United States and was familiar both with east and 
west. Two things had struck him forcibly: One, the drinking 
habits which still persist here and seemed to him a survival 
from a dark past. Upon prohibition he had not the smallest 
doubt; it was in his judgment a great and salutary reform. The 
other, the curious calm of a country which was passing through 
a grave industrial crisis. The calm is here, but it is not certain 
that it is a good sign. There is the calm of faith and there is 
the calm which goes with decay and death. It may be that we 
are quiet because we are sure that we have great reserves upon 
which we can call, and that all will be well. It may be that we 
are calm because we do not know how serious is our sickness. 
It was a solemn word of Isaiah to his people, “My people go 
into captivity and they know it not.”” Probably there are both 
kinds of calm at the present moment in this nation. On the 
surface they seem alike, but they are as far apart as life and 
death. 


Collier of Manchester 

When a church, moved by a living faith, boldly enters upon 
new paths of service, it is certain that the necessary leaders 
will not be wanting. The Wesleyan Methodist church has 
shown audacity in the building of its central missions. These 
without doubt make a demand for ministers with certain gifts, 
with powers of organization as well as a popular appeal in their 
preaching. There was wanted a host of men and women with 
something of the popular preacher and something of the Gor- 
don Selfridge in their make-up. These were needed and they 
were found. It would not be hard to name a score of such 

Hugh Price Hughes, 
Wiseman G. Jackson, Benson, Bisseker, Aldom French 
Gautrey and many others whose work is well known and ap- 
But it may be taken for granted that all these men 
would declare that the greatest of their order was Collier of 
Manchester. He was the first of them, for as long ago as 1885 
he began the life work which now death has ended. The Man- 
chester Mission was an achievement of which any church would 
be proud. Every year it was ‘Collier's way to start at least one 
new departure in service. Around him he had gathered a body 
of gifted workers. He knew how to select his staff and how to 
part graciously with any who did not get into his work. It 
seemed to the outsider a very big organization, but it was built 
and sustained upon a most diligent and continuous care for its 
indivdiual members. It was anything but impersonal. This is 
one of the secrets of either a mission or a church. The individ- 
ual member must not be lost in the crowd. It should be a Chris- 
tian axiom, but it is sometimes forgotten. Collier and his work- 
ers kept in touch with the individual soul; that made the mis- 
sion sound. He was honored by the conference of his own 
church, but he had an ever greater honor from his own people 
in Manchester, and especially from the poor and the forgotten. 
It was my privilege to speak with him only once, and that was 
at a social party where some music was being given. He was 
pleasant and kindly in his bearing to a young minister, but dur- 
ing the music he seemed far away in the heart of Manchester. 
Such men only do their life work by making it their one con- 
cern, 

Will Crooks, too, is dead. The tribute paid to this working 
man of Poplar was one worthy of a king \ man like that 
raises the question whether many reformers do not lose much 
through their lack of humanity and the honor that goes with it. 
Will Crooks won his way to all hearts, partly because he loved 
human beings and never lost sight of them in the pursuit of 


men who have led these enterprises: 


proved. 


“causes,” and partly because he knew how to make men laugh, 
It is a pity that chronology did not suffer Will Crooks to know 
Charles Dickens. Crooks would have been a man after the noy- 
elist’s own heart. He would have said, “I wish I had thought 
of him.” 


Washington in St. Paul’s 

It will not be necessary to recount what must be familiar 
news to the readers of The Christian Century that a bust of 
George Washington has been given to us and most gratefully 
placed within the crypt of St. Paul's. The gift was a happy 
and gracious inspiration which came to the American members 
of the Sulgrave Institution. And now among our honored dead 
will be the name of the great soldier and statesman who fought 
our fathers in a cause which was not only the cause of America, 
but no less our own. Washington by his fight against us won 
freedom for us no less than for America. It is often given to 
“The Times” to say the true word and to say it in noble ac- 
cents. Let these words stand as the master-thought of our 
people: 

“The simple ceremony at St. Paul’s must stir the hearts and 
the imaginations of all who speak our tongue throughout the 
world. England and America met under the noblest dome since 
Michael Angelo’s to honor the first President of the great Re- 
public beyond the ocean and the gallant dead who, in the hour 
of our direst need, came home to give their lives for his cause 
and for ours. Those of them who are with us sleep in no 
strange soil.” 


The World Their Parish 

Once a year the representatives of most of the British Mis- 
sionary Societies meet for counsel at Swanwick. Among them 
there is, as I have shown before, a striking and effective com- 
mittee and the program to which they will address themselves 
at these meetings (June 15 and 17) is a most varied one. Ifa 
missionary enthusiast of a generation ago were to come back, 
he would be surprised and even staggered by the interests of 
the modern statesmen. The scout movement, the use of the 
cinema, the study of moral hygiene, the publication of “Out- 
ward Bound,” that excellent monthly magazine, and a host of 
other things in the reports and on the agenda suggest that the 
missionary societies in carrying the gospel into all the world 
have found themselves involved in a scene of extraordinary and 
bewildering variety, in a human scene to which there are a 
thousand approaches. The conference is not public, nor are its 
sessions reported, but it is known that its serious attention must 
be given to the problem of education, as it is provided by the 
societies in non-Christian countries. Now that governments are 
more and more taking up this work, there are serious questions 
to be faced. The standards in many schools must be raised. 
The question of a “conscience clause” must be faced and settled. 
The very word has associations for us in the memory of old 
unhappy educational wrangles. In India there is a demand, 
how widespread it is hard to tell, that students in mission 
schools and colleges should be exempted, if their parents wish 
it, from religious teaching. Upon this issue the missionaries 
are not of one mind. Some are willing to grant the “conscience 
clause”; others, rather than grant it, would forfeit all govern- 
ment assistance. Upon this there is certain to be a full discus- 
sion. Upon other matters, such as labor in East Africa, the 
conference will deliberate, but it must not be overlooked that 
such questions of application arise out of deep spiritual concern, 
and all through the work of such a conference there will be a 
recognition of the all-important business which is committed 
to its trust—the business of the kingdom of God. But if any- 
one were to seek for the circles in which the kingdom of God 
in the breadth of its reign is most eagerly hailed and loved, he 
would find the thing he sought among the missionary enthusi- 
asts. 
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Church Life in Summer 


There is a lull in many church activities from June till late 
in September. It should not be a lull without meaning and 
value. There is time for review and consideration. When we 
are in the thick of our winter’s work, we may lose the fine pro- 
portions. “We learn to skate in summer and to swim in win- 
ter.” There is indeed great wisdom in the right use of the 
pause. Christ knew how to use it. It was not in Galilee that 
the great confession of Simon Peter was made, but in the parts 
of Cesarea Phillipi. Nor should the church of Christ neglect 
the healing to be found in nature. There is at least one news- 
paper in this country which will always be true to the great 
ideals of human life: that is “The (Children’s Newspaper.” 
Under the heading, “Into the Quiet Places,” this wise and in- 
teresting journal had words the other day to which others be- 
sides rulers and senators might give heed: 


“We believe that there awaits us at the end of our journey 
through this world a glory greater yet; but if when it comes 
we find that Heaven is like a summer day by a babbling brook, 
or in some mead aglow with buttercups, or in a garden on a 
Kent hilltop, we shall be satisfied. To those who rule so much 
oi our lives on earth, who make our laws and make our wars; 
to those who stir up trouble; to those who keep alive the hate 
that does more harm to those who cherish it than it can ever 
do to those who suffer it—to all these we would say: Get ye 
apart into the quiet places, and learn the lesson that on every 
wind is blown.” 


Notes and Observations 


Dr. David is to be the Bishop of Edmunsbury and Ipswich. 
This is a wise appointment on many grounds. Dr. David has 
been a great head master. In the attempt to give a new direc- 
tion to religious education, he has taken a leading part. He is 
a man from whose character and wisdom much will be ex- 
pected. One by one the ranks of the bishops are being strength- 
ened by the men to whom the student world has learned to 
look with trust and affection and hope. Woods of Peter- 
borough, Temple of Manchester, now David of Ipswich, are 
men who have not failed to keep the next generation in hail. 
They are, moreover, men whose knowledge of free churchmen 
is not second-hand. They are in close fellowship with many 
who are not Anglicans; this fact, too, will help. 

rhe Regent’s Park Baptist Church, of which Rev. F. C. 
Spurr is the minister, must close its doors. This is not because 
its work is done or its ministry is unheeded. Mr. Spurr is a 
singularly living and interesting preacher and the church has 
a place still in the life of London, but the lease has fallen in 
and the Crown as ground landlord demands a rent of 950 
pounds and a premium of 600 pounds. This is legal, but it 
seems none the less folly for the nation to exact its pound of 
flesh from religious society whose only purpose is to supply 
the very thing without which the nation will perish. There are 
other economies which might be tried first. 

Che Salvation Army has been in session with a great mus- 
ter of its people from all over the world. It is an international 
power not to be despised in the councils of the world. It was 
cheering to see in London the familiar uniform with “l’armee 
du salut” for the legend. In the chronology of the army pub- 
lished in its year book, there are these two entries: “1844 
Catherine Mumford, converted, William Booth, converted.” In 
1921 the Army called into service by these two apostles has its 
warriors in seventy-two countries and publishes eighty periodi- 
cals which are read from east to west. The sun never sets upon 
that Army. 

The Rotary Club idea has taken root here and we now have 
clubs in London and Manchester, in Dublin and Belfast, and 
there are already over 4,000 members. They may do much to 
keep alive the only true ideal of business life, that a man’s 
irst concern is to render service to the community and not 
merely to himself. 

“The younger generation,” says Dr. A. Herbert Gray, “ask 
us almost with one voice that the churches should lower their 
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dogmatic threshold, but they are entirely willing that the 
churches should greatly heighten their moral threshold.” 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


CHILDREN BY CHANCE oR BY CHoice, by William Hawley Smith. 
The author of this courageous volume made himself famous a 
quarter of a century ago with his “Evolution of Dodd.” He 
advocates just what the title states in this book. Man has ap- 
plied choice, through knowledge and reason and the discovery 
of science, to every other human interest, why not to the repro- 
duction of the species? The wise and well-to-do almost 
universally control the number of children they have—why not 
put the same knowledge scientifically into the hands of the 
ignorant and poor who are so much less able to support large 
families and so much less capable of educating their children? 
There would be a great moral gain in bringing children into 
the world through rational choice instead of through animal in- 
stinct merely; it would take a load off the already overbur- 
dened mothers who have too many to care for. The author 
believes it would raise sex to a higher level, save much family 
irritation that comes through fear of wives who dread another 
baby’s coming, children thrice blessed through a rational planning 
for their advent. He finds in sex, as in every other natural 
appetite, something more than mere gratification; just as the 
eye blesses with love of beauty, and the ear with appreciation 
of sweet sound and the taste with all that surrounds the social 
board, so sex should bless that “affectional” side of our spirit- 
ual natures which, like the other senses, contribute to the “hu- 
man plus,” i. e. that which elevates us above our animal na- 
tures. In other words he asks ‘why keep sex on the physical 
level when every other sense is elevated to the esthetic and 
spiritual’? This he believes a rationalization of it out of “chil- 
dren by chance” to “children by choice.” (Gorham). 


Tue Gosrrt AND THE Piow, by Sam Higginbottom. “As in- 
teresting as a novel” would not adequately describe this per- 
sonal account of the work of the best known missionary in all 
India. The masses in India live on three cents per day apiece 
and debt is omnipresent. What hope is there for education, 
democracy or social progress under such economic conditions? 
Mr. Higginbottom thinks it a Christian thing to teach them how 
to make two bodies of wheat grow where one grew before and 
to thus elevate a nation from poverty into a chance to live. His 
path has not been all roses, but he knows how to handle the 
thorns. His story is great as biography as well as a source 
book in a civilizing process and a study in the use of social 
methods in missionary work. (Macmillan). 

CuurcH FINANCE AND Sociat Etnics, by Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell. It would be as sensible to try to stamp out ty- 
phoid by treating individual sufferers as to cure society’s ills 
by simply inducing men to join the church. There are social 
wrongs that engulf men and it is the church’s business to stamp 
out all such evil. Such evil is usually commercialized, there- 
fore the system that profits must be attacked. But it is not all 
so definitely divorced from legitimate business that it can be 
isolated. Thus profit makers often protest attack upon im- 
pinging evils. It is the church’s business to make the ethical 
differentiations. Big business may offer “tainted” money and 
demand silence, but little business differs from big only in size; 
it is therefore essentially a question of business ethics and pulpit 
freedom. As the church increases her investments and her in- 
come through great “drives” she must define her policy as an 
employer, investor and spender. Will she join ordinary busi- 
ness in its ethics or become a model to it? Yesterday business 
controlled law making, today it seeks to control public opinion. 
The church’s function is that of controlling public opinion with 
an enlightened good-conscience; no other evangelism is effec- 
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tive. It is freer today than is the press with its dependence 
upon advertising, but it faces the question of obligation to carry 
out a donor’s will when it accepts his money. It must stand for 
conscience and freedom and keep its prophetic voice and must 
therefore scrutinize all conditions upon which gifts are made. 
This may compel it to turn from dependence upon great sums 
from a few to great numbers of small sums through the culti- 
vation of stewardship and the every-member canvass, but that 
will be a better way. Bishop McConnell writes with his usual 
logic and clarity in this latest of his many excellent books. 
(Macmillan). 


THE NEGRO MIGRANT IN PITTSBURGH, by Abraham Epstein. 
What is happening to the negro as a social being as he comes 
North in increasing numbers, leaving the little farms in the 
South for the cities in the North? Mr. Epstein made a study 
in the industrial centers of Pittsburgh. He found them liv- 
ing in tenements and rooming houses, moving often, crowded 
into one room family quarters or several boarders in a single 
room, and still more coming. His wage increased and also his 
hours, his illness and his delinquency. As ever greater num- 
bers come North they bring more problems than those of race 
friction—they become strike-breakers, tend downward toward 
crime and increase bad living conditions. This is not because 
they come North but because they come into industrial cities. 
The farm and the open country is the best place to work out 


negro redemption. (Irene Kauffman Settlement, Pittsburgh). 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Mission of Barnabas * 


N the study of sometimes overlook the 
function of some seemingly lesser man, without whom 
the great man would not have attained his proud posi- 

Several years had elapsed since the dazzling and sud- 
Paul. There is rather vague evidence that 
Paul spent several months in Arabia, brooding, thinking his 
way into situation, even as Jesus did during his 
temptations in the wilderness. After this he went to Jerusa- 
lem where he was treated coldly by the apostolic college. 
This experience caused him to withdraw into himself, to evolve 
his own gospel and to speak rather bitterly, as in Galatians, 
of his treatment in Jerusalem. There can be no doubt but 
that the great apostles gave him the cold shoulder. It was 
part of his penalty for having been a persecutor of the church. 
One does not recover from sins in a minute and the penal- 
ties last for long. You can see that Paul’s career seemed 
blocked by his Jerusalem therefore went 
back to his old home in Tarsus and our scant knowledge of 
those days would lead us to believe that he was earnestly 
endeavoring to win converts to his new faith, with how much 
success we do not know. This period of Paul’s life was a 
critical one; he felt isolated, lonely. The early persecutions 
drove the Christians who had been centering about the Holy 
City as far as Phenicia and Asia Minor. Quite a group 
came to Antioch and set about building up a congregation. 
Jerusalem wished to aid this struggling group and Barna- 
bas went up to cheer them on their way. Barnabas was a 
fine spirit. He was generous, first of all. When he gave 
himself to the Lord he threw in all of his wealth. Body and 
soul he was dedicated to the new Way. We think of him 
as a mild, good man. You would say that he would never 
set the world on fire and yet it was he who found and brought 
the flaming torch that did set the world ablaze. We can 
understand this better when we recall that he was a man of 
faith. Quiet and steady, not easily excited over good for- 
tune nor quickly cast down by misfortune, trusting solidly 
in God and believing the teachings of Jesus with perfect faith, 
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*Lesson for July 31, “Saul Teaching at Antioch.” Scripture, 


Acts 11: 19-30; 12:25. 
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he was just the man to see a great future in Antioch and to 
believe that Paul would make a successful leader for this 
new church away from Jerusalem. However, we must not 
infer that this quiet man was powerless in securing new con- 
verts. Perhaps he was not a great preacher. His sermons 
were not eloquent with the oratory of an Apollos, but there 
was the man behind the message and the people were drawn 
to him and they were made to believe that he was right. 
“Much people was added unto the Lord”’—that is a mighty 
tribute to this gentle, generous, faithful man. 

The biggest thing that Barnabas ever did was to re- 
discover Paul. He knew something of this fire-brand. He 
had faith in him. As he saw the vast opportunity to build 
up a strong church in Antioch, his mind turned to Paul. He 
believed that Paul had the fervor and the experience to stir 
that city from center to circumference. It took bravery to 
go after Paul, for the church at Jerusalem had very fixed 
ideas, as we know. It took bigness of soul to go after Paul, 
for Barnabas might easily have made himself the bishop of 
Antioch and have held the city in the palm of his hand. It 
took largeness of vision to go after Paul and only a man 
who could see what the possibilities of Antioch were would 
have undertaken that journey. But Barnabas brought Paul 
to Antioch and Paul performed wonders there. But we must 
not get away from our central idea here. It would be nat- 
ural to follow Paul now and forget the quiet man who was 
responsible for all this wo.k. Thus it is that many who seem 
last shall be first when the real values are computed. This 
lesson ought to be dedicated to Barnapas—the man who found 
another man. Andrew did that. It is a great thing to find 
a man and bring him to Jesus. After all, what can be more 
important than with a gentle heart and a true soul to find 
another man and bring him into relation to Our Lord? We 
Andrew, why not have the Order oj 

Jonn R. Ewers 


have the Order of St. 
St. Barnabas? 





Things Eternal 


By JoHN KELMAN, D. D., 


Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


Thousands of persons who cannot hope to hear this 
brilliantly spiritual preacher will welcome this volume 
of his sermons. Some of the subjects discussed are: 


Christ's Lessons in Prayer. 
Loyalty to Vision. 

Leadership. False and True. 
Concerning Gifts. 

The Rising of Christ. 

A Song of the Morning. 
Strength and Joy. 

The Unknown Christ. 

Opinion and Knowledge. 

Three Views of Man’s Destiny. 
Trust in the Character of Christ 
The Religion of Humanity. 


Price $1.75 plus 7 to 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Fosdick Strong 
for World Peace 

The Christian pulpit is speaking out 
with ever greater boldness these days in 
the matter of world peace. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick in the First Presbyte- 
rian church of New York recently de- 
livered an outspoken address on war and 
civilization. He asserted that the two 
cannot long travel together. He said in 
part: “The church, all too feebly rec- 
ognizing the irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween war and the spirit of Jesus, has, 
for all that, at her best been endeavoring 
to restrain war, to abolish its worst bar- 
barities, to limit its area, and to bring, 
where it could, the truce of God. Be- 
fore 1914 some kinds of war had been 
done away—religious wars, for example, 
that during so many centuries devastated 
Europe. Throughout the nineteenth 
century there was a growing apprehen- 
sion about the crisis toward which hu- 
manity was drifting. During the first 
fifty years of the nineteenth century 
practically nothing was said about arbi- 
tration treaties. During the first ten 
years of the twentieth century ninety-six 
international arbitration treaties were 
signed. And before that fateful day of 
August, 1914, the Hague peace confer- 
ences had been desperately endeavoring 
to trim the claws of war with rules and 
regulations that might protect’ the 
wounded and noncombatants and limit 
the methods of killing. All of these 
things have proved to be futile enough 
in practical effect, yet they_are valuable 
as prophecy. They indicate that human- 
ity for a long time has dimly perceived 
what now we are fools if we do not 
clearly see: that war and civilization are 
diametrically opposed; that we can have 
one or the other, but not for very long 
can we have both.” 


Reformed Jews Create a 
Tractarian Literature 


While the Christians are forming so- 
cieties to bring Christian truth to the 
Jews, the Reformed Jewish leaders are 
creating a tractarian literature to bring 
the truths of Judaism to their Gentile 
neighbors. The Union of American He- 
brew Congregations and the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis are re- 
sponsible for the new movement. Dr. 
H. G. Enelow, rabbi of Temple Amanu- 
El of New York City, has written a very 
lucid tract on “What Do Jews Believe?” 
This tract makes a denial of a number 
of Christian doctrines such as the Trin- 
ity, a personal Messiah, a personal devil, 
original sin, heaven and hell. The posi- 
tive message of reformed Judaism is 
well summed up by Dr. Enelow in the 
following words: “Such in brief are the 
Jewish beliefs. The Unity and Holiness 
of God, the goodness of the world, the 
divine nature and immortality of the hu- 
man soul, and the possibility of its com- 
Munion with God, the consecration of 
human life; these ideas are the founda- 
tion on which Judaism was builded. 
Moreover, we believe in the election of 


Israel as a means to an end, the end be- 
ing the diffusion of those ideas among 
all men and the ultimate reform of hu- 
man life in accord with them. Whenever 
this has come true, it will mean the 
kingdom of Ged on earth, the fulfillment 
of Israel’s highest ideal.” 


Ministers Hit Back at 
Colonel Harvey 


The ministers of the country resent 
Colonel Harvey’s recent speech in Lon- 
don in which he repudiates any idea of 
American idealism in connection with 
the world war. From the point of view 
of the ministers, this speech is entirely 
out of accord with thousands of Amer- 
icans who made patriotic offerings in 
behalf of liberty and civilization. Among 
those who have taken the American am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James to 
task is Rev. J. J. Castleberry of Walnut 
Hills Christian church, Cincinnati. In 
a sermon reported at length in the ‘Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune, he says: 
“What, then, is the soul of America— 
her unique sense of mission, her domi- 
nant passion, the lines along which she 
must achieve her destiny? In a word, 
the soul of America is discovered in her 
exalted idealism. It is her honor and 
keen sensitiveness to right and wrong; 
it is her passion for justice and fair play; 
it is her hot hate of despotism and cour- 
age in smiting evil wherever found; it 
is her conviction that right makes might 
and that principle is more powerful than 
armies and navies. America is the most 
idealistic nation on earth, and, Colonel 
Harvey to the contrary, we went into 
the world war not to save ourselves, but 
for the sake of an ideal. Our distin- 
guished ambassador misconceives Amer- 
ica’s attitude and misinterprets her spirit. 
It is unjust to the memory of Quentin 
Roosevelt, along with thousands of 
other brave American boys who sleep 
in France today, to attribute their action 
either to self-seeking or fear. It was the 
passion of freedom and righteousness 
burning in their breasts which led them 
to heroic sacrifice and death. Yes, de- 
stroy idealism in America, and despite 
our brilliant achievements and prosperity, 
the nation is doomed.” 


Evangelism Receives 
Renewed Emphasis 

The great Protestant denominations 
are winning converts once more and 
most of them report for the Easter sea- 
son this year the greatest ingathering in 
the history of the organizations. The Fed- 
eral Council Commission on Evangelism 
has gathered statistics from most of the 
denominations and has also made inquiry 
with regard to their methods. In the 
latter there seems to be a growing di- 
versity. The Northern Baptist ‘Conven- 
tion has put a superintendent of evange- 
lism into eleven states. It is the hope to 
extend this supervision to every state in 
which the convention operates. The 
Easter ingathering of this denomination 
was 150,000. In the Southern Baptist 
church (which now calls itself the Na- 


tional Baptist church) the emphasis has 
been upon pastoral evangelism. It is 
estimated that during the year 200,000 
accessions have been made to the 
churches. The “Christian denomination” 
which has headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, 
and which has in recent years reported 
a continually decreasing membership, 
reports a net gain in membership of 
ten per cent. The Congregational 
churches have a plan of parish evange- 
lism which has been accepted by a ma- 
jority of churches. More people have 
joined this group of churches than in 
any previous year of its history. ‘rhe 
superintendent of evangelism among the 
Disciples of Christ is responsible for 
the statement that the greatest evange- 
listic results in the history of the de- 
nomination have been secured during the 
past year. Many Disciples churches still 
use the revivalistic method, but there is 
a growing emphasis on personal work. 
The Methodist Episcopal church has 
been training personal workers. The 
net increase in membership for the last 
reported year was 182,338. In the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church South where 
emphasis has been laid on rural evange- 
lism 279,000 members have been received 
into the churches. The Presbyterian 
church has been sending pastors to 
churches other than their own for evan- 
gelistic service. The church reported an 
increase in membership for the past year 
of 124,000. Southern Presbyterians re- 
joice in the largest gain in their history. 
United Presbyterians have laid the em- 
phasis upon the family altar and prayer. 
They have received 10,356 new members. 
The Episcopal church has a committee 
on the holding of missions. There is a 
very eager spirit in this church as re- 
gards recruiting. 


Tenth Anniversary of 
Minister Celebrated 

The anniversary of a minister’s service 
is not often interpreted by the press as 
a significant community event. But the 
editor of the Atlanta Georgian, one of 
the strongest papers of the south, makes 
long editorial comment upon the comple- 
tion of ten years’ service in Atlanta by 
Dr. L. O. Bricker, pastor of First ‘Chris- 
tian church. He speaks these words of 
tribute at the conclusion of a full col- 
umn editorial. “And there are no limits 
to our future improvement—thanks to 
our inborn love of what is right and to 
the steady influence of education—and 
men of God like L. O. Bricker. And so, 
if, in setting forth to consider the happy 
incident of the tenth anniversary of Doc- 
tor Bricker as a pastor in Atlanta, you 
have been led this Saturday evening to 
contemplate some of the thoughts Doc- 
tor Bricker has engendered in the mind 
of one who has come to know him and 
to love him, then this Saturday evening 
journey perhaps has been worth while. 
Every Atlantan will wish for Doctor 
Bricker happy returns of this blessed 
anniversary. May he continue long 
among us, to encourage us, with the 
sweetness of his presence and through 
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his fine personality, to the bright, cheer- bers, the largest in the history of the to Honolulu to teach in the government is 
ful and happy view of life, which some- presbytery. The Sunday schools enrol schools there. Beconting interested in a a 
how always seems so appealing and 33,878, which is a gain of 1,767 over the Chinese Sunday school connected with a effo 
powerful for good.” previous year. Congregational expenses Disciples church she became known as tent 

amounted to $896,878, a large gain over one of the most successful of the Chi- sire 

the previous year. nese teachers of the islands. Her inter- 
Knight of Columbus est in her religious work grew until she Uni 
Will Spend a Million Better Relations volunteered for missionary work in Has 
The Knights of Columbus are arrang- Between the Races China. She sailed recently from her T 
ing to spend a million dollars during the In Richmond, Va., at the recent meet- island home to go to Nantungchow, The 
coming year in behalf of the education jing of the Women’s Missionary ‘Council where she will teach in a college. She 6 w 
of former service men. The educational of the Methodist Episcopal church, ‘@‘tied with her many tokens of love inst 
enthusiasm is spreading throughout the South, the report of the commission on ‘{T0™ the Honolulu church. dent 
Roman Catholic church. Some depart- race relationships was received with vivid thec 
ments of a new university will be opened interest. An appropriation of $5,000 was New Plan for deg 
at Chicago in September. The buildings made to defray the expenses of the com- Communion Followed tion 
just outside the city at Techny are be- mission in arousing interest among the In Disciples churches the practice of mini 
ing rushed to completion for use in the women of their church in behalf of col- weekly communion prevails, as in Epis- tion 
early autumn. ored women and children; and in cooper- copal churches. It has been the almost liber 
: ating with other white organizations, jnyariable practice to celebrate the holy The 
Canadian Presbyterians with negroes and with interracial com- communion in connection with the morn- Mos 
Honor Noted Novelist mittees throughout the south to better ing service. East End church in Pitts- teac 
The General Assembly of the Presby- conditions for the race. burgh has in its membership a substan- Chri 
terian church of Canada met at Toronto tial number of workmen who cannot at- foun 
this year. Dr. C. W. Gordon, the noted From Sunday School tend the morning service, and conse- suge 
novelist, known better as Ralph Connor, Teacher to Missionary quently never have opportunity to share with 
was elected moderator. There is a mem- Miss Anna M. Bille, after graduating in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. thou 
bership in Canada of 350,000 and these from Leland Stanford University, went For these an occasional evening service owe 
had a congregational income last year of inary 
six million dollars, which is a fifteen per boar 
cent increase over the income of the pre- — Bart 
vious year. One of the important de- Christian Endeavor Holds Great is pi 
cisions arrived at was to establish a mini- . Mini 
mum salary for the ministry, which was G _ 
fixed at $1,800 per year. onvention Unio 
HE convention of the world Christian meeting; by a pastor's use of commit- Or 
Mexican Churches in Endeavor organization held in New tees and members who shall be at his Unio 
United States a Success York was enthusiastic in spite of the beck and call for any service; by an week 
The rapid increase in Mexican im- heat and other adverse conditions. The Ajymni ‘Council in every church, com- Whil 
migration to the United States has been reports of the activities for the past twO posed of Endeavor graduates and older New 
a challenge to the home mission societies years show a continued advance on the friends. Let this closer relationship also them 
of every denomination. The Disciples part of the organization. Edward P. be promoted by increased emphasis on ing 
have a flourishing Mexican church at Gates, the general secretary, issued @ attendance on church services; by Co sion 
Kansas_ City. Three Presbyterian report which was bristling with facts operation in denominational and local by D 
churches have been organized among and which will entirely confute those church plans which our pledge demands, 7” 
these people with a total membership of doubters who have asserted that the including denominational history and Disci 
506. Of this number 126 are tithers, a movement has seen its best days. Mr. doctrines; by leadership training classes; Wage 
very adequate test of the extent of their Gates said: “Christian Endeavor is and by efforts to obtain recruits for life Re 
devotion to their newly-found church. growing. Nine thousand two hundred work or part time Christian service. Our a cat 
The three Presbyterian churches have and thirty-eight new Christian Endeavor efficiency chart will admirably record our in T 
made a gain in membership the past year societies have been organized in the past efforts to reach these goals. is res 
of a little over seventeen per cent, indi- two years. Losses in societies and mem- “Third. Let our third goal be more statist 
cating their evangelical quality bership due to war conditions have been emphasis upon religion in the home. Let chure 
more than made up. There are more ys magnify Christian standards within aband 
Lutherans Embarrassed with Christian Endeavor societies today the home; let us embody Christian prin- per c 
Too Many Seminaries throughout the world than ever before ciples in our conduct and service within were 
The United Lutheran church finds that in the history of the movement. The the home; let us through Bible study, numb 
following the union of its constituent de- total Christian Endeavor membership is prayer, the family altar, etc., help make of tr 
nominations it has too many theological larger. Christian Endeavor is repre- the home an agency of constructive reasor 
seminaries. There are two in Chicago, sented in more denominations than ever Christian training. are 0 
and twelve in the entire country. It is before. More nations are included in “Fourth and last, but not least, more fectior 
proposed that some consolidations take our world-wide fellowship.” emphasis on personal stewardship, re a sep 
place. The official journal, the Lutheran, As the veteran president, Dr. F. E. membering that ‘stewardship’ is a word Also 
is gravely concerned over seminaries Clark, grows in age he grows in the of very wide import, and relates to ouf sight 
that have independent boards of trus- hearts of the young people. He gave a_ duties, to our community and our coun tal w 
tees, and by implication heretical profes- presidential address which reviewed the try, as well as to God. Here are two on of 
sors. It is believed that only by direct tried and true methods of the orgamt- searching questions that stewardship in- tons, 

control over the seminaries by the zation. Having completed this task he volves: 

church can they be saved from the in- sounded the keynote for the coming “Ts your society faithful to the four Pasto: 
roads of any modernistic position. years. He emphasized the following lines ages which it may influence Twent 
of activity: “Is it faithful to our principles of tes Rev 
Presbyterians “First. The better grading of our so- timony, proportionate giving, service. First 
Grow in Chicago cieties, so that wherever possible there church loyalty, Christian citizenship and Evans 
Metropolitan churches are hard to. shall be Junior, Intermediate, Senior so- fellowship? Service 
build but the Presbyterians seem to  cieties and Alumni Councils. “There is a significant verse in one of call te 
have discovered the secret in Chicago. “Second. Closer and more vital rela- the epistles of Peter speaking of the Thom, 
They admitted last year 3,185 new mem- tions with pastor, church, and denomina- disciples as ‘stewards of the manifold took a 
bers on examination to their 104 church- tion promoted by the pastor’s active grace of God.’ That is just what a Chris and | 
es. The presbytery composed of Chi- membership, wherever possible, by the tian Endeavor society is. It is a steward church 
cago and suburbs now has 40,362 mem- pastor's closing five minutes in the prayer of manifold grace.” nomin: 
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is arranged when the communion table 
is set. At these quiet evening services no 
effort is made to secure an unusual at- 
tendance, but only those who truly de- 
sire to participate in the communion. 


Union Theological College 
Has a Good (Class 

The commencement day of Union 
Theological College of Chicago on June 
6 was a happy day for all friends of the 
institution. Several of the forty stu- 
dents received the degree of bachelor of 
theology, this being the first year this 
degree has been granted. The institu- 
tion is designed to take students for the 
ministry with only a high school educa- 
tion and give them a combination of the 
liberal arts and theological disciplines. 
The theological instruction is modern. 
Most of the undergraduate institutions 
teach antiquated views of the Bible and 
Christian doctrine. The school was 
founded five years ago, and, as its name 
suggests, it is hoped to make it a school 
with an interdenominational constituency, 
though it is using the buildings formerly 
owned by the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary of the Congregationalists. The 
board of trustees is headed By Dr. W. E. 
Barton of Oak Park. Rev. J. A. Jenkins 
is president. 


Ministers Gather at 
Union Seminary 

Over a hundred ministers gathered at 
Union Seminary this year for a two 
weeks conference, beginning July 11. 
While many of these ministers are from 
New York and New England, some of 
them come from remote parts, one hail- 
ing from Wyoming. The opening ses- 
sion on Monday evening was addressed 
by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. 


Disciples of Texas 
Wage a Losing Fight 

Rev. H. E. Beckler, who is carrying on 
a campaign for educational endowment 
in Texas for the Disciples of Christ, 
is responsible for some very astonishing 
statistics. He asserts that 126 Disciples 
churches of Texas were closed, sold or 
This is a twenty 
per cent loss. A few years ago there 
were 164,000 Disciples in Texas. This 
number has dwindled to 52,000. The lack 
of trained leadership is assigned as a 
reason for this situation. No doubt there 
are other contributing causes. The de- 
fection of the anti-organ people to form 
a separate denomination is one factor. 
\lso the lack of organization and over- 
sight among Disciples churches is a fa- 
tal weakness, especially in the carrying 
on of rural work under modern condi- 
tions. 


Pastor Ends a 
Twenty-Year Service 

Rev. George Whiteside, pastor of 
First United Presbyterian church of 
Evanston, Ill, is ending a twenty-year 
Service in that city. He has accepted a 
call to United Presbyterian church of 
Thompsonville, ‘Conn. Mr. Whiteside 
took a mission church twenty years ago 
and has made of it a self-supporting 
church significant in the life of the de- 
nomination. During the past year he 


attended the World Sunday School Con- 
vention in Japan, and later made an in- 
spection of mission stations in the 
orient. Simee that time he has been in 
much demand for missionary addresses. 


Chicago Disciples Kept Busy 
in Summertime 


Chicago Disciples are keeping up their 
activities in spite of the torrid summer. 
Dr. E. S. Ames continues in his pulpit 
at University church and speaks to au- 
diences which tax the capacity of his 
building. Jackson Boulevard church is 
seeking a pastor with a succession of 
supply preachers in its pulpit. A number 
of churches are conducting vacation 
Bible schools with large enrollments. 
Among these are Douglas Park church, 
Monroe Street Federated church, Rus- 
sian Mission and Austin church. The 
Disciples Club of ‘Chicago has not been 
satisfied to be inactive during the sum- 
mer months and on the evening of July 
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How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be fairly described as 
“a carbonated, flavored counterpart of tea, of ap- 
proximately one-third the stimulating strength 
of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black tea—I cupful___.._...._______- 1.54 gr. 
(5 @. oz.) 


Green tea—I glassful____......_.____- 2.02 gr. 


(6 4. oz., exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—I drink, 8 fl. oz 
(prepared with I fl. oz. of ayrup) 


Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity. 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. 
will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
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12 took three hundred people out on the 
lake for a moonlight excursion. The 
evening was informal, with the young 
people in the great majority in the crowd, 
though most of the ministers were there. 


Ministers Hold 
a Retreat 

The Protestant ministers of Findlay, 
O., recently held a retreat in First Meth- 
odist Church which proved to be of great 
edification to all who were present. Dr. 
James S. McGaw of Pittsburgh was se- 
cured to lead the program of the day. 
He is one of the secretaries of the Na- 
tional Reform Association. It was rec- 
ognized by those present at the retreat 
that the life of the ministers these days 
is full of many details and there is need 
at times to get back to the fundamentals 
of the spiritual life. The crowning ex- 
perience of the day was the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. A few ministers 
present were bound by denominational 
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rule not to partake of the elements at 
a strange altar, but even these did not 
absent themselves. They were assured 
by the others that the bond of fellowship 
was by no means broken by these con- 
scientious scruples. At the evening hour 
laymen of the city were invited in to 
dinner, and Dr. McGaw delivered an 
address on “What Christ Has for a 
Man.” 


Laymen Fill Pulpit 
During July 

The Sunday evening service is being 
made attractive at Warren, Ohio, dur- 
ing the month of July by the use of lay- 
men as the speakers at the Disciples 
church. A business man, an abstractor, 
an attorney and the superintendent of 
the public schools will speak on succeed- 
ing Sunday evenings. The business man 
has the suggestive topic: “Merchandise 
or Waste Paper—What Are You Here 
For?” 


Hawaiian Pastor Secures 
Resignation of Big Official 

The Hawaiian Islands present unique 
problems by reason of the diversity of 
the population. These islands have a 
large Japanese population which makes 
a vile native drink in spite of the 
eighteenth amendment. Recently it came 
to the attention of Rev. H. V. White, 
pastor of the Disciples church of Hono- 
lulu, that a prominent official was smug- 
gling liquor to the shore from ocean 
liners. This man had once been appre- 
hended by one of his own subordinates. 
The brave pastor gave his facts public- 
ly in a sermon printed in a local paper, 
with the result that public opinion 
brought about the resignation of the of- 
ficer. An Anti-Saloon League has been 
organized in the islands with five hun- 
dred members, and this organization will 
endeavor to secure respect for the laws 
of the United States. 


Pastor Cannot Find Jobs 
for His People 

Thousands are out of work in Pitts- 
burgh and Rev. John Ray Ewers in a re- 
cent issue of his parish paper, “Progress,” 
draws some conclusions with regard to 
the situation. He says: “A sure indica- 
tion of hard times is to be found in the 
fact that men and women apply to the 
pastor for work. This only happens in 
periods of depression. He has tried 
earnestly to find positions but never has 
been so unsuccessful. Everyone replies, 
‘We have no work’ or ‘We are discharg- 
ing people, not hiring them.’ In one 
part of the city a young man told us 
that he saw, daily, groups of men, now 
out of work, devouring pieces of bread— 
it was all they had for a day. Not only 
in China and Armenia are people hungry 
—they are hungry in Pittsburgh.” 


Aged Bishop Revered 
by Episcopalians 

Though in one of the less important 
dioceses of the country, Bishop Tuttle 
of St. Louis is now the ranking bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal church in 
point of service. He has consecrated 82 
of 315 bishops of the church. He recent- 


ly visited the city of Denver where he 
was welcomed by a band, a motor parade 
and a speech by the mayor. In his re- 
sponses he gave reminiscences of a pre- 
vious visit to that city fifty years ago. 
He landed in a stage coach with a rifle 
in his hand and knelt in thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for his safe journey from 
Nebraska. He is now so aged that many 
of the responsibilities which he formerly 
carried are delegated to others, but he 
still travels and speaks in various sec- 
tions of the country, since he is the fore- 
most of all the bishops of his commun- 
ion, primus inter pares. Bishop Gailor 
of Tennessee, the bishop next in rank, 
has in recent years assumed many of the 
arduous duties that formerly devolved 
upon the noted ecclesiastic of Missouri. 


Growing Missionary Spirit 
in Disciples Churches 

The sending out of fifty new mission- 
aries to foreign fields this autumn has 
been a challenge to a number of the Dis- 
ciples churches. Third church of In- 
dianapolis formerly had one “living 
link” missionary on the foreign field. 
They have recently voted to assume the 
support of three more at a cost of a 
thousand dollars a year each. Through- 
out the communion there has been a re- 
vival of .interest in the foreign field 
through the aggressive program of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


Churches Lead in Fourth 
of July Celebration 

In many parts of the country Fourth 
of July is degenerating into a carnival 
day. The commercialized amusement 
interests take advantage of the day for 
the purpose of making large earnings. 
The local leadership is often lacking for 
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a community celebration of the great 
patriotic holiday. At Williamsburg, Va., 
this year the churches took the initia- 
tive in arranging a good old-fashioned 
Fourth of July celebration with music 
and addresses. Rev. James A. Crain, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Norfolk Church 
Federation, spoke. Later in the after- 
noon there were competitive games for 
the young people of the community. 


Dr. Mudge Accepts Office 
of Stated Clerk 


At the time of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian church at Winona 
Lake, Dr. Lewis Seymour Mudge had not 
definitely accepted the office of stated 
clerk of the assembly to which he had 
been elected. It is now announced that 
he will accept the office, and will begin 
his duties some time in the course of the 
coming year. He is pastor of a large 
church and justice to this congregation 
demands that due consideration be given 
to its welfare. 


Travel Around the World 
With New Testaments 


Rev. George T. B. Davis is spending 
three years traveling around the world 
in the interest of the Pocket New Testa- 
ment League. His organization put him 
under this commission some time ago. 
In the autumn he will sail for Sydney, 
Australia. In his party will be Miss 
Bertha Beebe, Dr. George C. Cossar and 
Mrs. E. A. R. Davis. The organization 
has the task of pledging Christians to 
carry a pocket new testament and the 
books are supplied. Dr. Cossar is an en- 
thusiastic worker in the movement and 
he has already sent out over 700,00 
copies of the gospels in various lan- 
guages. 


Congregational National Council 


(By Our Own Correspondent) 


HE professional pessimist and the 
7 ecclesiastical calamity critic found 

no satisfaction in the Congrega- 
tional National Council just held at Los 
\ngeles. It faced frankly the problems 
common to all denominations and fear- 
lessly planned for the duties ahead. The 
forward steps taken in the organization 
of the Congregational World Movement 
two years ago at Grand Rapids were con- 
served by a more compact alignment. A 
notable spirit of unity and determined 
purpose prevailed. It was a big achieve- 
ment to take more than 300 delegates 
across the desert, in the midsummer 
heat, during the vacation period, so far 
away from the geographical center of 
Congregationaalism. “The City of the 
Angels” was like the promised land! 
Having a population of 11,000 in 1880; 
over 100,000 in 1900; and 611,000 in 1920; 
getting its waters through the longest 
conduit in America, 258 miles in length, 
and large enough to supply water for two 
million people; having 3425 manufactur- 
ing establishments with a monthly pay- 
roll of $11,000,000; the center of the 
world’s “movie” industry; Los Angeles is 
a miracle of nature and of human achieve- 


ment. It furnished a magnificent setting 
for a great spiritual vision. 
* 7 * 

The program of the Council was built 
upon the idea of “the spirit of Christ 
organizing the world,” in every depart- 
ment of its life. It found its inspiration 
in the words of heroic Thomas Chalmers: 
“Nothing is too good to hope for, which 
the divine goodness has promised, and 
nothing is impossible which God has 
asked the church to perform.” The stated 
reports showed substantial progress on 
the program since the meeting two years 
ago. Over two millions of dollars more 
have been raised during the last year that 
in any preceding year for missionary, 
educational and benevolent purposes, 
within the denomination. This brings 
the per capita giving of $1.72 in 1910 up 
to $3.38 in 1920. The net gain in church 
membership was over 10,000 last year; in 
Sunday school membership over 15,000 
The evangelistic note has been widely 
sounded and but for the unusually large 
loss of over 60,000 members through 
death, dismission and revision of the roll, 
the net gain would have been still mort 
striking. The Congregational World 
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Movement has been very successful. For 
administrative reasons it was merged 
with the Commission on Missions and the 
latter doubled in membership. This was 
one outstanding action of the Council. 
This commission will continue to carry 
on the C. W. M. plans; to coordinate the 
work of the denomination, its boards and 
societies; and seek to further the highest 
spiritual progress and efficiency. Intense 
interest centered in the election of a new 
general secretary to succeed the iate la- 
mented Dr. Hubert C. Herring. Dr. Pat- 
ton, of the entertaining church, and, Dr. 
Charles Emerson Burton, of New York, 
the secretary of the Church Extension 
Board, were nominated. Under the rule 
requiring a two-thirds vote to elect, Dr. 
Burton was chosen on the first ballot. He 
has had testing experience as a pastor, 
secretary and administrator, is widely ac- 
juainted in his own and other denomina- 
tions, and possesses the confidence of the 
churches. He brings to his new work a 
modesty, an experience, an ability and a 
spiritual passion which promise fruitful 
leadership. After thirty-four years’ ac- 
tive connection with The Congregational- 
ist, as associate editor and editor-in-chief, 
Dr. Howard A. Bridgman has resigned 
to enter educational work. He has 
served with conspicuous success during 
a remarkable era in religious journalism, 
through which he has been “finely loyal 
to the church, irenic and suggestive in 
editorial comment, keen in insight, com- 
prehensive in interest, catholic in sym- 
pathy, happy in style, clear in statement, 
and a wise interpreter of contempora- 
neous social and religious movements.” 
[he council chose as its moderator a man 
well versed in its business, an authority 
on polity, a preacher of power, an au- 
thor of note, the Rev. W. E. Barton, 
D.D., of Oak Park, Illinois, also known 
as Safed the Sage. The new chairman 
f the ‘Commission on Missions will be 
Dr. Rockwell H. Potter of Hartford. 


* * = 


\nother outstanding action of the 
council was the establishment of the Con- 
gregational Foundation for Education. 
Congregationalism has always been pro- 
life in founding and furthering education- 
al institutions and the trail of Pilgrim 
ideals across the continent is marked by 
scores of schools and colleges. A good- 
ly number have exercised their heritage 
of independency and accept no denomina- 
tional supervision, acknowledge no 
church relationship; but there are left at 
least forty colleges, in which the denomi- 
nation now has a direct stake because of 
their history. It was the urgent need of 
three of these institutions which furnished 
large leverage in raising the emergency 
fund last year. There has been a grow- 
ing feeling that the churches must not 
only boast of their colleges but boost 
them. The problem of Christian educa- 
tion is the concern of all the churches. 
The missionary colleges can amply jus- 
tify their claims for support upon their 
record in furnishing leaders; the larger 
colleges also need help. The new Foun- 
dation will seek to aid both. The funds 
will come, in 1921-2, largely from the 
apportionment raised by the churches. 
After 1922 the eighteen trustees will seek 


to raise $500,000 annually to be used in 
furtherance of Christian education. A 
president of outstanding ability will be 
chosen as the executive officer and will 
give all his time to the work of the 
Foundation, the headquarters of which 
will be in Chicago. An adequate endow- 
ment, running ultimately into millions, 
will be sought at such time and in such 
way as the trustees may determine. It 
is hoped that large gifts will come to the 
Foundation from individual givers and 
that it will be generously remembered in 
bequests. All work of the education so- 
ciety which has to do directly with insti- 
tutions will be turned over to the Foun- 
dation as rapidly as possible. The study 
conducted by the College Survey Com- 
mission, President King chairman, which 
led to the establishment of the Founda- 
tion, is a classic presentation of condi- 
tions now confronting ali Christian col- 
leges and will doubtless be examined fre- 
quently by other denominations. It must 
bring cheer to many devoted friends of 
Christian education who can now feel 
that a distinct forward step has been ta- 
ken in recognizing and aiding church 
schools. 


The council gave much attention to the 
question of securing recruits for the min- 
istry. Lay delegates attended a seven 
o’clock breakfast to discuss the matter and 
adopted ringing resolutions. These, with 
resolutions from the floor, led to the ap- 
pointment of a strong commission with 
Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen, of Illinois, as 
chairman, which was authorized to unite 
with the education society in securing a 
director who should coordinate the efforts 
of all the church agencies now seeking to 
recruit men or women for Christian ser- 
vice, and to carry on a vigorous and com- 
prehensive campaign for leaders. The 
sum of $15,000 was authorized for this 
work. The efficient laymen’s commission 
on the status of the ministry will continue 
its work of endeavoring to increase min- 
isters’ salaries, and also cooperate with the 
new commission, The council affirmed its 
deep interest in “the sane, practicable and 
promising proposals of the American 
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Council on Organic Union” of all church- 
es and voted to submit these proposals to 
Congregational churches at their next dis- 
trict and state meetings so as to secure 
definite action upon them before July, 
1922. Representatives were appointed to 
the 1923 ‘Conference of all churches on 
Life and Work and provision made for 
the denomination’s quota for the support 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Resolutions were adopted commending 
the Near East relief work and appealing 
to President Harding to use the good of- 
fices of the government in protecting the 
Armenians; also strong representations 
in favor of world disarmament; concern- 
ing the prohibition of the opium traffic; 
favoring the Sterling bill restricting im- 
migration and the establishment of a per- 
manent commission to control and direct 
immigfation; declaring the “conviction 
that in contests between labor and capi- 
tal whenever either party is striving for 
a position from which to dictate terms 
to the other, such effort is contrary to 
the spirit of Christ”; encouraging the ap- 
pointment of representative interracial 
committees to allay friction among races, 
reconcile extremists, and promote mutual 
helpfulness; urging the federal govern- 
ment to recognize the responsibility in re- 
lation to the public schools by passing 
the Towner-Sterling bill; and expressing 
the loss suffered by Congregational 
churches in the death of Dr. Gunsaulus. 
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DEVOTION AL 


by putting into your homes the most beau- 
tiful book of personal devotion and family 
worship ever published— 


“The Baily Altar” 


By HERBERT L, WILLETT and 
ARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
OR each day of the year a theme, medi- 
tation, Scripture, poem and prayer. 400 
pages. In two editions: Gift edition, full 
leather, $2.50. Popular edition, tT ~ le bee a 
$1.50 (Add 6 cents pestaaey 
purple cloth edition may be had at tl per per 
copy in lots of 50 Write for full list of 
discounts. 
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races and nations. It is truly democratic. 


The Outline of History 


By. H. G. WELLS 


Here is the history, not of kings and their wars and land-thefts, but of ages and 


It is of greater value to the average man than 
a whole library of bulky histories of individual nations. Buy this book and save money 


IN EIGHT BOOKS 


The first three books, on “The Making of Our World,” “The Making of Man,” and 
“The Dawn of History” are veritable gold-mines of science, and the last book, on “The 
Next Stage in History” will appeal to all prophetic-minded people. 


Two Volumes, $10.50, plus 20 cents postage. 








What and Where is God? 


By RICHARD LARUE SWAIN. 


Of this book the Editor of The Christian 
Century says: “I could wish that every per- 
turbed mind might read this book. It would 
put a new face on nature, on history, on provi- 
dence, on prayer, on the future life. Aye, and 
the possession of a deep conviction as to the 
reality of God would put new radiance upon 
the face of the reader himself.” 


Boards, $1.50, plus 14 cents postage. 

















The Missionary Outlook in 
the Light of the War 


By Ropert E. SPEER, WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
and others. 


These great leaders indicate that the way out 
for the distracted world is not by the League 
of Nations alone, but also by the way of 
Christian missions. Any minister who would 
deprive himself of this most timely and pro- 
phetic survey would be courting failure for 
himself in his chosen work of carrying on the 
tasks which the Master began. 


Price $2.00, plus 14 cents postage. 








Can the Church Survive in 
the Changing Order? 


By ALBERT PARKER FITCH. 


Can the church survive? Dr. Fitch holds 
that that will depend upon the extent of her 
faith. The day has come for dropping a lib- 
eral apologetic for scholastic Christianity; 
for trying to define ancient phrases which 
once carried an open and ingenuous meaning; 
for reading twentieth century sophistries into 
good third century metaphysics. 


80 cents, plus 6 cents postage. 

















Wanted—A Congregation 
By Luioyp S. DOUGLAS. 


Not merely a book of methods of the how 
to fill the pews sort, but a book filled with in- 
spiration for the troubled preacher, and 
replete with suggestions for practical promo- 
tion of the work of the church. Dr. Douglas 
is one of the most lucid writers, but he is more: 
he is a man who has succeeded admirably in 
conducting the work and worship in his owr 
great church in a spirit of devotion, and also 
with remarkable popular success. 


$1.75, plus 10 cents postage. 
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